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His Excellency the Right Honouraple 
©HE LcOI^D ©ENUlLRKD, g©, Gdie, 

Governor of Madras 

©HIS SiPOI^Y OP FJAMA I<,IN6 AHD P?BF^0 OP IHDI& 

WHOSE ANCIENT REIGN OF PEACE AND JOY 
WAS WHOLLY FOR THE GOOD AND BY THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 
IS I^BSPEGiPPHLiLtY DEDIGAIUBD BY IFHB ^UIUHOI^ 
WHO BELIEVES THAT PROVIDENCE HAS BROUGHT TOGETHER 
THE EAST AND THE WEST ON THIS SACRED SOIL 


FOR THE GOOD OF MANKIND 




INTTRODUCTION. 


Thebe is no book more widely read tbrougb- 
out the length and breadth of India than the 
JRamayana Year in and year out, there is no 
book more often recited m the Hindu household 
Children learn the story from their grand- 
mothers at home and groWn-up men and women 
gafher round the Pouranik at night in villages 
and towns The story appeals to all ages and 
all classes It enthrals the imagmation of the 
young and captivates the hearte of the old It 
has moulded the lives of countless generations 
of Hindus To this day the dying Hindu invokes 
the sacred name of Sri Rama with his parting 
breath as a means of salvation The incidents 
in the life of Rama and Sita have furnished 
themes to poems and plays innumerable The 
story has lost none of its fascmation or mspiia- 
tion and will bear to be re-told again and 
again 

The moral education of the young is a problem 
which has come to the hont in this century and 
has been engagmg the attention of the educa- 
tional woild and the public Opmion is divided 
to some extent as to the possibility and ad- 
vantage of direct moral instruction A good 
story well told is of greater value especially to 
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the young than a dry statement or discussion of 
moral maxims And ideals drawn from the 
national literature of a civilized people neces- 
• sariiy have a greater educative effect than 
those borrowed from foreign sources. ^ No 
apology IS therefore needed for this book which 
Mr Madhaviah has written for the benefit of 
the school-going youth of this country. He is 
no novice as an author By his fine culture and 
his previous essays m the field of literature 
Mr Madhaviah is well equipped for the task 
he has undertaken The book is written in a 
pleasant, flowing and attractive style specially 
suited to the young reader 

Whether the Ramayana was a mere creation 
of the poet’s gemus, or was intended as an 
allegorical representation of the spread of 
'Aryan civilization into the South or was a poetic 
presentation of historical events is a point 
on which scholars will probably differ The 
orthodox Hindu mind accepts the narrative as 
literally true But the educated Hindu is more 
mchned to accept the last alternative and sees 
no reason why stripped of all the supernatural 
embellishments which the poet’s fancy has 
made, the narrative should not be accepted 
as substantially true It is m this light that 
Mr Madhaviah has tried to present the Rama- 
yana He has sought to produce not a mere 
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abridgement of the great epic, but a narrative of 
the incidents so far as they are likely to be 
acceptable to the rationalistic mind of the 
twentieth century As the author does not pro- 
fess to follow Valraiki strictly, the question 
whether the mtereste of rationalism have not 
involved some sacrifice of the poetic charms of 
Valmiki’s epic need not detain us 

In the interpretation of the characters m the 
epic, Mr Madhaviah has his own view-point. 
Some of the mcidents m the JRamayana have 
been classical topics of controversy F or instance 
the killing of Vali by Rama has been a per- 
petual puzzle to the reader The case for and 
against the propriety of the slaying of Vali is 
argued with consummate fairness and skill by 
Yahmki and one feels at the end that the poet 
has left the advantage of the argument with 
Vali Why the poet mserted an incident which 
strikes some at least as a spot m the sun-like 
chaiacter of Rama is a iiddle It may be said 
that this slight touch of imperfection which the 
brush of Valmiki has added only proves the 
poet’s fidelity to human nature and makes Rama 
moie km to us and moie loveable But the 
explanation fails to satisfy Critics may or may 
not agiee with Mi Madhaviah m all his com- 
ments on the chaiacters Absolute agreement 
can hardly be expected But they will agiee 
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that he has succeeded in producing an emi- 
nently readable and delightful story which will 
serve to implant in youthful minds a love of the 
lofty ideals portrayed in the immortal epic. 


P. S SIVAStVAfvFi' MYER. 



FOREWORD. 


Y OU have no doubt heard of Hama and Sita. 

In this wide world, there is no Hindu 
home where they are not known, and hardly 
a Hmdu family in which some do not bear their 
names. But they lived so long ago, they were 
so great and good, and then life with all its 
joys and gnefs, its glory and suffering, has been 
told in deathless verse so beautifully and so 
well, that they are now thought of as divine 
beings and worshipped in our temples and 
« homes. Our holy books say that there is some- 
thing godlike in every one of us, man or woman. 
If that is so, men and women who excel in 
pm'ity, goodness and greatness must have far 
more of the godlike in them than the rest of us. 
In this story, however, I do not mean to speak 
to you of Rama and Sita as dmne bemgs. 
A. Tamil verse says that it does one good even 
to see good people, to listen to them, to speak of 
their goodness, and to be in their company It is 
thus that I wish to tell you the human stoiy of 
the great Aryan prince and his wife, — how they 
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loved each other and all good people, how they 
strove to right the wrongs of others and help 
those in need, even when they were tliemselves 
in trouble and pain , how they walked m the 
straight path of duty and righteousness, seeking 
always to be pure, truthful, noble, merciful and 
helpful to their fellow-bemgs 
This story, if only I tell it as it ought to be 
told, wdl help you live youi life nobly, use- 
fully and well, walking aright in the eyes of 
God and man To-day, I know and I love 
Rama and Sita, Bharata and Lakshmana, 
Kausalya and Sumitra, Guha and Hanuman, 
and many another noble man and woman who 
figures m the grand poem, better than when . 
I fii-st took up luy peu to wiite their story some 
eighteen months ago , and if one readei says as 
much on reading these pages, my labour of love 
shall not have been in vain 



THE STORY OF THE RAMAYAHA. 




I. The Land of the Kosalas. 

T HOPE you love well this dear old land of 

ours I am sure you will love it still more 
when you come to know of its gieat past But 
In times gone by, it was not what it is now. 
In the good old days when Rama lived, aye, 
and walked through the whole length of it, 
there were no railways or high-roads, telegraph 
lines or post offices, prmted books or news- 
papers, such as we now have There was not 
.then one supreme rule over all the land, but 
scores of kmgs and petty princes, more or less 
free of each other and often at war, reigned 
each over a city and some part of the countoy 
around it We often hear of fifty-six kmgdoms 
and kings m the tales of old, but veiy likely 
there were many more In Noithem India, 
most of these kmgs were of the Aryan race 
and Kshattiyas by caste , south of the Vindhya 
Mountains, the people were either the natives 
of the soil, or Dravidians who had settled down 
in the land before the Aryans came mto it 
These people were not as fair of skin as the 
Aryans, and* their civilisation was different 
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So the Aryans, as we shall see, looked down 
upon them and called them names This, of 
course, was not right, but it has been the way 
of all conquerois from the earliest times You 
should not however, thmk, that because they 
had not some of the convemences and arts of 
life that we now have, either the Aryans ni 
the Noith or the Dravidians in the South weie 
a barbarous people Our country was one of 
the most civilized in the woild m those days, 
and the people were happy and contented 
under then kings There were not, it is true, 
so many towns and cities then, nor was so much 
land tilled and sown Vast tracts of the 
countiy were but 3ungle, the abode of wild 
beasts and of the inide, dark children of the 
soil But many of the cities that were could 
boast of I all the arts and luxuries of a higb 
civilization, as you will learn when you read 
of Ayodhya where Rama was born, or of 
Mithila where Sita was boin These were 
Aryan cities in the North, but that the South 
was no less civilised can be knowm from what 
the poets tell us of Lanka The story speaks 
of the times when the Aiyans aftei havmg 
won dominion over the greatei part of Noith* 
ern India and in a way over the South also,' 
again pushed their arms southwards to 
strengthen their hold on an alien people, and 
I wish you to keep this in mmd ’ 
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gaily waving in the wind from their tops 
'Well-skilled and famous artists and aitisans 
lived in the city, as well as many dancing- 
masters, bards and minsti’els, and skilled^ 
musicians and singers There were also a 
good many parks and pleasure-gaidens, fit 
for princes to sport and walk about in Horses,, 
elephants, cows, camels, mules, all of the best 
breeds, abounded in it Many petty chiefs 
came there to pay their dues to the Emperor, 
and merchants from other countries were also 
there, makmg themselves rich The loyal 
palaces, set with precious stones and built on 
the giandest scale, abounded in beautiful 
women There was plenty of nee and sweet,, 
pure water to be had in the city WarriorSr 
well skilled in the use of the bow, the sword 
and other arms, and very able in hunting wild 
beasts, weie there in thousands , but they were- 
always 3ust in their fights, and scorned to pur- 
sue the fleeing, the helpless, the childless, and 
those who hid themselves in fear This flourish- 
ing and famous city, so rich in all the arts and 
fco plenteous m the good things of life, was 
guarded by a thick and high wall all round and 
a deep and broad moat outside the wall. 
There were also guns placed on all the four 
sides to defend it from enemies Indeed, it wa& 
impossible for any enemy to get mto it or take 
it by fo^ , hence the name Ayodhya 
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II. The King and tne neopie.^ 

■f^ASABATHA CHAKRAVARTHI, thesonof 
^ Aja, and of the famous line of Ikshvaku 
,and Raghu, was a learned and wise man He 
was a brave and renowned warrior, dreaded by 
3iis foes, but he loved his own sub 3 ects deeply and 
was tueless in seeking their welfare and making: 
ihem happy. He pi ized truth above evei y thing 
•else, and never broke his plighted word He 
never did aught to please himself, but was 
4ilways eager to walk m the noble path of his 
kingly duties. He truly was worthy to be 
called a Rajarishi 

The King had eight prmcipal rnimsters, of 
whom Sumanti’a was the chief They were all 
wise and able men, very tactful, firm in keepmg 
secrets, of righteous conduct, true and faithful 
to then* king, and ever bent on brmgmg about 
his good There were also many priestly 
.advisers, headed by the great sage Vasishta. 
These Brahmans were all men who had spent 
many years in the pursuit of learning and 
wisdom, and in doing tapas to master their own. 
senses They were righteous, famous, truthful 
and patient. They were always cheerful, and 
when any one of them spoke, it was with a 
pleasant smile Hot m anger, not for love, nor 
for any gain in this world, would one of them, 
ever speak a falsehood 
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There was nothing going on m their ov^Tii 
land or m other countries which these coun- 
sellors were not awaie of by means of their 
spies and agents They were all men well- 
■tried by the Xing in need and difficulty, and 
then taken to his heart as his dear friends and 
advisers They were so just and firm of mmd,- 
that if anything wrong was done even by one 
of their own children, thej’" were leady to puuisli 
impartially They sought to keep the King’s 
treasmy always full, and the aimy fit and able 
But they never bore a grudge even to a ioc if 
he was blameless They were good to the good 
and a dread to the evil ones 
As all these wise and able men sought and 
wrought for the good of the country with one 
mmd and with such a king at their head, the^ 
land was peaceful and happy, and evil-doeis- 
were lare in it The people weie learned and 
charitable and leveieiiced and loved their Kmg^ 
They weie contented and happy and no one- 
evei lusted after what was not his They weie 
rich in woildly goods as well as in all virtues,, 
and they loved to tread m the path of truth 
and righteousness Aboimding m the milk of 
human kindness, they leadily and freely helped 
any one found m need Though then iighteous- 
life was like that of samtly men and women^ 
they weie not ascetics They lived well, and 
loved to wear costly and beautiful ornaments^ 
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'smh as coronets, ear and finger rings, armlets, 
bracelets and garlands of gold and precious 
stones. They -were always clean and pure and 
kept their bodies fragrant with scents and 
fioweis They loved to wear bright and gay 
silks and fine clothes, and ate only pure and 
wholesome food. Each man followed the duties 
of his caste and there was much of mutual love, 
regal d and help among them 
Thus reigned for many years Dasaratha, 
King of the Kosalas, rejoicing in the content- 
ment and happmess of his people, which he ever 
sought to increase by all means in his power 
Bounteous and charitable, with his fame as king 
and warrior waxing day by day and spreading 
all round, and aided by fiiendly counsellors and 
. . tributary princes, he shone in then midst like 
the moon among the stai’s, oi like the sun 
shinmg on the world, surrounded by his attend- 
ant planets 

III. The Birth of the Princes. 


JgTJT it is a common saying and a true one that 
nothing human is perfect m this world 
and so there was somethmg lackmg even in the 
happiness of such a monarch Although Dasa- 


ratha was old and had ruled foi many years, 
no child had been born to him by any of his 
three queens and so there was no one to mount 
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Ms throne after him. This was indeed a very 
sad disappointment, one of the saddest that 
could ever happen to any Hindu, and more so to 
a king like him Our holy books say that it 
is necessary for an ordinary man to hare at 
least one good and virtuous son to perform his 
funeral and speed his soul in the path of salva- 
tion. Be that as it may, a childless home must 
indeed be a sad one, however rich, limmous 
and well-ordered it may otherwise be. A man 
may not perhaps feel the lack of a child in the 
full flush and pride of his youth, or even in his 
busy and ambitious manhood ; but in the mel- 
low evening of life, when Ms steps falter and 
his eyes grow dim, when he has run the race of 
life and "f^on its crown, it must indeed be very 
sad for him to think that no child of his will 
ever bear his name and fame and be as a staff 
unto his hands and a hght unto his feet, as he 
nears the dark valley of death. And if mam 
busy, scheming, restles man feels so, what shall 
we say of womam whose world is mostly bound- 
ed by the four walls of her home, whose life is 
but one song of love, and whose wayward lord, 
Stful, fretful, fanciful, grumblmg and impatient 
at best, be he never so loving and affectionate, 
waxes more and more so and perhaps breaks off 
altogether from the only bond that lifikg her to 
him and to happmess, if life wanes away with- 
out that bond being made more strong by new 
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cords of love and new somces of mutual care, 
joy and affection? Verily, a cliildless Hindu 
wife is one of the most unfortunate and piti- 
able of God’s creatures on earth Such, at any 
rate, have been and will be the feelmgs of most 
of us, men and women 

You, my young reader, no doubt think that 
you love your father andmothei well, perhaps 
the latter more, and they are very dear to you. 
But' I know they have only a little corner in 
your heart, and even less in your thoughts 
which roam over the whole wide woild, so new, 
so pleasant, so dazzling with all things bright 
and gay, and so full of fim and frolic to you. 
And you get vexed and an giy with your dear 
parents if they cross you m youi least wish, or 
,do not readily respond to your wildest whim or 
fancy But little do you reck and less do you 
care to know how deeply, dearly, doatmgly their 
hearts yearn towards you , how anxious and 
watchful they are lest any evil should befall 
you , how overborne with care and distress when 
you are ill , how eager and gieedy that every - 
thmg good and pleasant should be yours , how 
apprehensive lest you should do, foolishly or 
unwittmgly, aught that would bring shame on 
the fair fame and name of the family ; how 
while you lie m your tiny dreamless bed sleep- 
ing the mnocent sleep of a playful day, they 
remam wakeful and busy, planning how to 
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secure the plums of life, the fattest and the 
juiciest ones too, if possible, for you , Iiotv they 
joy in your 3oy and grieve even for your 
childish frets and tears Be sure of this, if ever 
any human hemg forgets himself m seeking 
the good of another, utterly, sincerely and 
whole-heartedly, it is when a parent seeks the 
good of his child. Therefore do all men of what- 
ever colour, creed, caste, or calling, love to speak 
of God as their Father and themselves as JEis 
children And truly has the poet sung that 
*' A child more than all other gifts, 

That earth can offer to declining man, 

Brings hojje with it, and forward-looking thoDgb*£ ’ 

In the midst of all his riches and power. King 
Dasaratha was sore at heart that he had no child 
to gladden his weary days, close his dymg eyes 
and rule the land after he had been gathered to 
his fathers With the help and advice of his 
friends and counsellors, he performed two great 
yaqams, which none but a mighty kmg like 
Mm could perform At last, by the grace of 
God, four sons were born to him by his three 
queens, — Kausalya, the senior queen, gave birth 
to Bam a , Queen Kaikeyi gave birth to Bharata; 
and Queen Sumitra gave birth to Lakshmana 
and Satrughna Glad was the heart of 
the old kmg when these princes were born 
to him, and gladder you may be sure, were 
iis three queens, who loved each other like 
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iieveitheless, this oi that brother or sister is 
after your own heart and likes you and is liked 
by you most So also it happened among these 
fom princes Rama and Lakshmana, Bharata 
-and Satrughna, formed two pairs drawn to and 
loving each other with something more than a 
common love You will note that though 
Xiakshmana and Satrughna were sons of the 
same mother, they did not 3oin together, but so 
it was We are told that Lakshmana looked 
-and behaved as if he was Rama’s own life 
moving in an outer form, so deeply and tondly^ 
did he love him Tie was always glad to serve 
Rama , thought it was his own right and not of 
any one else , could not sleep without him or 
eat anything given him, without first giving 
Rama a share, and a Ron’s share too, I think ;* 
and he followed him wherever he went Sat- 
rughna loved and served Bharata in the same 
way Thus grew the prmces day by day, 
^gladdenmg the hearts of their parents and of 
all those who saw them and waxmg like the 
moon m knowledge, wisdom, virtue, beauty, 
valour, skill m arms, and all the good qualities 
of head and heart that go to make a man 't 
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IV. Rama wins his Spurs. 

AND it came to pass one day that the old 
Kmg, seeing that his sons had reached the 
proper age, thought of wedding them to smt- 
able biides and was speakmg about it to his 
fi’iends and advisers in open court, when word 
was brought that the mighty sage Viswamitra 
had come to see the King and was awaiting his 
royal pleasure. You will learn the story of this"' 
sage from the lips of Satananda later on. I 
may however tell you now that he was a very 
great sage indeed, but so irritable withal, that I 
am afraid, he was more feared than loved 
wherever he went King Dasaratha and his 
com tiers got up m a hurry on hearing the news 
' and hastened to receive the holy man and show 
him all honour After the first greetmgs were 
over and when they were all seated again m 
their piopei places, Dasaratha humbly asked 
■the sage to what cause he owed the high honour 
of his visit and forthwith vowed and passed his 
word that he would gladly fulfil the sage’s 
wishes as soon as they were made known. This 
was, of course, unwise, to undertake to do a 
thing before you know what it is, but this seems 
to have been a failing with the old king, and 
you will learn hereaftei how another such 
promise brought about a very unjust event 
which hastened his death and caused life-long 
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•trouble and misery to all wbo were nearest and 
•dearest to him, 

Viswamitra was only too pleased that 'the . 
^eat Kmg treated him so and made such a 
promise, and lie replied in these words — “0 
Lion among Kings ! Born of a noble Ime of 
kings and havmg the sage Vasishta for your 
guru, who knows to speak sweet words and 
entertain a guest better than you? I shaU in- 
deed tell you at once why I came to you and . 
'I hope that, as a great and true kmg, you will 
'help me m my need and stand by yom phghted 
troth I am now performmg a yagani' Some 
bad and wicked persons from the South, Baksha- 
sas by birth, hmder me and try to mai all that 
I do I am unable to perform the holy rites and 
have therefore come to ask you for the help of ' 
your eldest son Rama Although he is a youth 
yet, I know he is a peerless warrior I shall 
also teach him many secret feats and tricks 
of arms Be not afraid that ho is only a boy, 
for you do not know well his true worth and 
valour I therefore beg of you to send Rama 
with me to drive away these Rakshasas and 
enable me to finish the yagam ” Kmg Dasaratha 
fainted away on hearmg these words, so great 
was his love for Rama and so much did ho fear 
lest any evil should befall him And good 
•cause had he to swoon, having foolishly passed 
his word first and knowing well that the curse 
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of the great sage was as powerful and long- 
reaching as his temper was short. In fact, no 
■Sue cared or dared to cross this sage, or another, 
by name Durvasa, and they were the two 
dreaded ‘ dragons ’ of those days "When the 
King regained his senses after a while, he 
turned to Yiswamitra and said m a low and 
humble tone —“Great Sagel My Child, the 
lotus-eyed Rama, is not even sixteen years of 
age How can he fight the Rakshasas ? I have 
a vast army and I shall myself go with you 
and fight them Girt round by able warriors, 

1 shall myself guard your yagam, bow in hand, 
and fight with your wicked foes till they turn 
back and flee, oi I fall My son Rama is a mere 
child yet , he is not well-skilled m arms noi^' 

* has he evei been m battle till now. He knows 
nothmg of the cunnmg and wickedness of the 
Rakshasas I cannot part with my darlmg- 
child even for a moment Though I have four 
sons, Rama the eldest is dearest to my heart, 
and I therefore implore you, O thou matchless 
among sages 1 to take pity on me and not to 
ask for Rama. I shall myself go with you this 
instant and render the help you need ” 

When the King pleaded m this manner and 
refused to send Rama, Viswamitra became 
angry and lephed : “ You first promised to grant 
my request, 0 Kmg, and now you go back' on 
your plighted word. This is wrong and not ‘at all 
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becoming m one of your noble Imeage If you 
say so, I shall go back the way I came, for I shall 
have naught to do with a King who breaks'llJi^ 
own word ” 

Then Vasishta spake and advised the Kmg to ' 
send Rama with the sage, who was himself ^ 
redoubted and mighty warrior and would see 
that Rama came by no haim while in his charge 
At last the Kmg agreed and Rama, and his other 
self Lakshmana, followed sage Viswamitra out 
of the city and mto the forests, bow m hand,, 
only too glad to see more of the world, I fancy 
The Kmg advised Rama, when he took leave of 
him, never to anger the gieat sage and to carry 
out his behests dutifully and readily On their 
way, Viswamitra taught the prmces many 
a secret trick and feat of arms invaluable' 
to a warrior, and whiled away the journey 
with stories and tales He also drew the 
attention of the two youths from time to 
time to the beauties of nature, of river, hill and 
dale, and told them many a local legend, famous 
and sacred m Aryan history and tradition- 
They slept that night m a holy hermitage near 
where the Sarayu falls into the Ganges The 
next morning they crossed the Ganges m a boat, 
marvellmg at the mighty sound caused by the 
coming together of the two rivers Then they 
had to pass through a dense and fearful forest 
which was the abode of a Rakshasa princess. 
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named Thataka. ‘Viswamitra wished Rama to 

%ht and kdl hex, but the pimce Tet\3sed at first 

Jito his arrow at a woman The sage, how- . 
ever, argued with him, saying that it was the 
duty of a Kshattrya prmce to put down wicked- * 
ness in whatever form met with and Rama 
agreed to do his biddmg at last, remembermg 
the paitmg advice of the King, his father. 
Then Rama fought Tbataka and killed her 
They passed that night m the forest, and the 
next day Viswamitra gave Rama some more 
rare arms that were kept secret and taught him 
their use At last the piinces reached the her- 
mitage of the sage and enabled him to finish 
the Yagam^ fighting and driving away the 
Rakshasas who sought to spoil the holy rites. 
One of these wicked persons who then escaped 
Rama’s arrows was Mancha, whom we shall 
meet with latei Thus did Rama fii-st win his 
spurs, fighting against the Rakshasas, who were 
really the non- Aryan mhabitants of the island 
of Lanka some of whom had been settled 
in Southern India by their King Ravana. 
Having thus fulfilled the task for which they 
were brought by the Sage, Rama and Laksh- 
- mana slept peacefully and without care 
that night. The next raornmg, after doing 
his Sandhya rites, Rama saluted Viswamitra 
and asked whether he and his brother could 
bo of any more use to him. Viswamitra, and 
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the other sages who had come to witness 
his yagam, were then about to start for Mithila^ 
the capital of the Videha country, to extend 
a yagam performed there by its Kmg, Janaka. 
This Janaka was a monaich even more famous 
than Dasaratha, and there were few, even 
among Brahmm sages m those days, who could 
equal him m learmng and wisdom. We hear 
of many learned Brahmans who humbly con- 
fessed their Ignorance before hun and learnt the 
great truths about the human soul, about God, 
and such othei high thmgs from his royal lips 
He was, m fact, the greatest philosopher of his 
time, and we hear of him m many a famous 
UpanisJiad Viswamitra therefore requested 
the prmces to go with him to Mithila and added ; 
“Not only can you witness Eong Janaka's 
yagam, O Rama, but you can also see somethmg 
which may perhaps interest you more There • 
IS a famous bow kept m the palace of Janaka 
which no prmce has yet been able to bend or 
string Many a renowned warrior has tried 
and failed shamefully And you, O Lion among 
men ! will no doubt wish to see this wonderful 
bow and perhaps test your strength and skill 
on it” On hearmg this, Rama leadily agreed, " 
and a large party consisting of the two prmces, 
Viswamitra and numerous other holy Brahmans 
set out towards Mithila They met with some 
wonderful adventures on the way and Viswa- 
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'mitra wliilod away tlio tinio as usual with many 
-an, ancient legend and myth, too long to be 
!gt^eh here. I shall, however, briefly tell you, 
as an example of the rest, one of the .legends 
Tnarrated by hmi to Rama This tale will prove 
tto you the timth of the verses which tell you 
ix) “ Try, try, try again ” 

V. The Story of Bhagiratha. 

1 ONG before the time of Dasaratha, there 
^ was once a great kmg in Ayodhya called 
’-Sagara He had two wives, of whom one bore 
him an only son AsamaD3an and the othei had 
siumerous children, sixty-thousand, we are told ! 
This Asamanjan was a bad and cruel prince 
and he took special delight m throwing childien 
into the Sarayu river and witnessing their 
•drowning. But he had a son, Amsuman, who 
was a 3ust and brave prince Kmg Sagara 
wished to perform Aswaniedha yaga oi the 
horse-sacrifice m his old days and Prince Amsu- 
man was given the task of following and 
;guardmg the devoted steed which was let loose. 
We are told that he who performs yagas goes 
■fco svKirga or Heaven, and whoso pei forms a 
hundred of them becomes India, the Kmg of 
the Devos Indra therefore is 3ealous of all 
those who peiform too many yagas, so h© 
quietly stole away the horse let loose by King 
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Sagara and hid it The yaga had to be stopped! 
until the horse was found and King Sagara 
sent his sixty -thousand sons by his second v^e' 
to search for and recover the steed, bidding: 
them dig through the earth even unto the- ^ 
nether world or Patolaloka, if the Rakshasas- 
had hid it there No one ever thought of Indra 
and his trick The sixty-thousand, not findmg 
the horse anywhere on the earth, began to dig: 
through it, and the vast pit these sons of Sagara 
thus dug is now the bed of the Bay of Bengal^ 
Sagaram But they did not find the horse that 
way and came back to their father and told 
him so Eong Sagara was very wroth and sent 
them back to dig further, dig, dig, dig for their 
very lives, until the horse was found The- 
obedient prmces returned to their work and 
went on digging on all sides and deeper still,, 
till they came across Sage Kapila, sitting lUi 
Tiishta They did not know who he was and 
their only care was to find the missing horse- 
To their wonder and gladness, they found the- 
animal quietly grazmg on the lawn behind 
where the sage was sitting It was, of course^ 
foohsh of them, but without stopping to think 
or even ask any questions, they took the sage- 
to be the thief They raised a hue and cry 
against him from no fewer than sixty-thousand 
pairs of lungs and went to attack him with 
the spades, pick-axes and crow-bars they had 
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Sn their hands. They little dreamt that Indra. 
Tvas the thief and that he had hid the hors© 
"thBi'e, as the safest and most secret place, all 
unknown to the sage. Thus roused and rudely 
handled all on a sudden, Sage Kapila was 
naturally very angry, and so great and fiery 
was has wrath that all the sixty-thousand 
princes were at once burnt up and fell where 
they stood in a huge heap of ashes. Long did 
King Sagara wait for the return of his beloved 
sons, but m vain. Then he sent his grandson 
Amsuman to search for them and for the miss- 
ing horse Amsuman at last came to the spot 
where his uncles had been burnt to ashes and 
he wailed aloud m grief. He also saw the 
■fatal steed still grazing there The ashes had 
first to be dissolved in exceptionally holy water 
not then to be had on earth and the funeral 
performed for the sixty-thousand. So Amsu- 
anan came back with the horse alone and told ' 
his grandfather Kmg Sagara everything The 
horse having been brought back, the yagam 
was finished Then King Sagara -wished to 
appease the souls of his unfortunate sons by 
•dissolving their ashes in Holy Ganges, and not 
'hnowing hpw to bring this about, he died of a 
broken heart You should remember that th© 
Ganges was not yet an earthly river and was 
•said to be flowing somewhere m the high. 
Heavens , hence the difficulty. 
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Ainsumnn succeeded Sahara ou llui liirone^ 
and Dilipn, his ton, leiEjind after Inm B^dh 
these Icjnjjs died liro^'en-hearled, ov. nn; to th^ir 
inability to peifoim the •’acred ite-h King- ^ 
Bhagiralha then nionnlod the throne and no 
child was born to liim foi a long tinen Ho 
thought that this was because tlu' funeral of 
Ins forefather’. Imd not yet been porfonnod and 
their shodcs appeased and he set ]nni'*olf body 
and soul to th.it supreme filial duty. Ite hetouk 
hunsclf to such severe and continued /ajxts that 
the great Creator Brahma np])eared before him 
and told him that TIoly Ganges was then in 
the abode of the Gods and that if she were to- 
come down on the earth, none but the great 
Mahadeva could sustain the foicc of her de- 
scent Then Bhagirntha dnectod his tapns and 
addressed his prayers towards Muhadc\a and 
at lost got IBs help. Holy Ganges descended 
on Mahadeva’s head in the Kailas mountain'^ 
and thence flowed down on the earth, fol- 
lowung King Bhagiiathn, who drove his cai in 
front, showing her ibo way to the ashes of liis 
foiofathers Such w'as the powmr of his penance 
and prayei-s On the way, however, n niighty__ 
risln, Janhu by name, w'as performing a yagavi 
and the liver flooded Ins hermitage The rishi 
got angry and, strange to relate, drank up the- 
river at one gulp , and Bhagiratha learnt the 
truth of the popular saying that " there is many 
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a slip between the cup and the iip.” But 
Bhagiratha was not the man to be daunted by 
such a mishap and he persuaded the sage to let 
the river out through one of his ears The 
river again followed Bhagiiatha’s car until she 
fell into the huge pit dug by Sagara’s sons and 
■^^ed away and purified the ashes Perhaps 
the legend is a poetical account of the rising of 
the Ganges high up among the Himalaya 
Mountains, of her flowing into and out of a 
deep volcanic valley duimg her gradual course, 
and of her emptying herself at last into the 
ocean It is a forcible story of the value of 
perseverance m human affaus and shows that 
to perseverance nothing is impossible. The 
popular saymg Bhagiratha piayathnam and 
the fact that the holy Ganges is also known as 
Bhagnathi bear witness to the greatness of 
King Bhagiratha, who was indeed, one of the 
forefathers of Eama 


VI. The Stony of Viswamitna. 

■JJEARING such tales and legends and looking 
with delight on the varying scenes of hill, 
"river and jungle, Rama reached Mithila, with 
his faithful brother and his holy compamons. 
The thousands of flags and banners waving 
gaily in the wind from towers, domes, house- 
tops and other high places in the! beautiful city 
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of Mithila, which was the capital of the Vidch 
country, eeemed as though tho cjty heckono 
Hama from afar with her thousandH of hands i 
come and v/ed Sita, hin v/ife to-l)c, who v/as th 
proudest and most beautiful of her possession: 
When King .Tanaka heard that Bago Visv/a 
mitra had come to v/itness his yr/gam^ he v/8 
very glad, and received him and his party wit 
great honour and praised him to his heart' 
content. If olden books speak true, it v/as ver; 
common in those days to praise a disfinguishc 
guest to his face in a manner v/hkAi would not h 
considered fitting nov/ except in complimentar; 
addresses to retiring oflicials ; but this, by th 
way. Bage Satananda v/aa the chief priest s 
King .Tanaka’s court and he narrated tlv 
life-story and mighty deeds of Bagc Visv/amitn 
to those v/ho v/ere assembled there, some’, 
as follov/s/— “ This great Brahmarishi, Viswa 
mitra, v/as a Kshattrya by birth and a brav 
and pov/erful king in his early days Tie v/a; 
a great and renowned warrior and none wai 
more skilled in all feats of arms While ou 
hunting in the forests one day, be came to th' 
asrama of Sage Vasishta, v/ho feasted the Kini 
and his large retinue in a grand manner 
Visv/’araitra vmndcred hov/ a Brahmin hermi 
was able to do so in the midst of a forest and h< 
learnt that Vaishta had a divine cov/, Kami- 
dhenu, ‘desire-giver/ by whose help tho sage v/a 
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able to play the host to a mighty monarch. The 
Kmg wished to get this cow for himself, but 
Yasishta would not part with it for love or 
-money Then Yiswamitra became angry and 
^ned to take away the cow by force and made 
war oh the sage ; but his army was defeated and- 
put to rout and he got worsted in the end, all 
apparently by the virtue of the divine cow. 
This made the Emg pause and thmk. He 
•soon found out that the cow was a mere 
symbol, and that Vasishta’s gi’eat tapas and 
righteousness lay behind it. “We needs must 
love the highest when we see it,” and Kmg 
Viswamitra at once gave up his throne and 
Toyal state and betook himself to fapas. Indra 
got alarmed and sent the Devada^i Menaka to 
tempt the King and mar his tapas She succeed- 
ed for a while and Sakuntala (perhaps the 
•sweetest and best-known name in all Sanskrit 
literature) was born to them But the King 
soon found out his folly and resumed his tapas 
with redoubled vigour During then* quarrel 
over Kamadhenu, Vasishta had taunted Bang 
Viswamitra on his Kjshattrya birth and the 
Kmg had vowed that he would change his birth 
by tapas and force of righteousness and become 
a Brahnanshi like Yasishta himself. So great 
was his tapas that he at last succeeded in this 
and Yasishta had to acknowledge openly 
that he was a B> alimarishii and his equal.’* 
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Satananda then narrated some of Viswamitra’s 
mighty deeds after he became a Brahmin Sage» _ 
how he saved Kmg Trisanku and sent him to 
Beialoka even though he was in a Chandala 
body, how he saved fiom an early death the/ 
Brahmin lad Sunaschepa whom his own parents 
had, when in sore straits from famine, cruelly 
sold to a king to be killed as a human sacrifice, 
and so forth But I cannot wait to tell you of 
j all these feats of his I only wish you to note 
that his story teaches us some gi eat truths we 
have since forgotten and by forgetting which 
we suffer so much in these days Caste did not 
go solely by bnth, nor were the rules about it 
so strict and unreasonable as now People of 
different castes could eat togethei and even 
intermarry , and what was more, one of a lower 
caste by bnth could raisehimself to ahigher caste 
by viitue of Ins life and character Viswamitra 
indeed, seems to have been a man of broad views 
and a great reformer , and the account of his 
rivalry and quarrels with Vasishta refers proba- 
bly to one of the many disputes between the 
priests and the warriors among the Aryans, and 
the final acknowledgment of the rights and 
high status of the latter by the former 
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AFTER he had duly honoured Viswamitra, 

. King Janaka turned to the two princes and 
a^ked the Sage who they were Viswamitra 
intormed J anaka of their noble lineage and also 
praised their valour and prowess which had 
guarded his yaga from the Rakshasas ; and Kmg 
Janaka was very pleased, and marvelled at it. 
The next morning, Sage Viswamitra took the 
two prmces to King Janaka’s court by invita- 
tion, and they walked along the beautiful and 
hhsy streets of Mithila, admirmg its riches and 
splendour Before reaching the durbar hall m 
the King’s palace, they had to pass by the 
apartments of Sita, the daughter of King Janaka, 
a prmcess of surpassing beauty. She was stand- 
ing on a balcony with some of her maidens and 
she chanced to see Rama as he came along, and 
Rama too saw her, and their eyes met for a few 
seconds. And it was love at first sight and it 
seemed to them that each was made for the 
other Rama, of course, had to pass on with the 
Sage, but the bright eyes of Sita had lit the 
lamp of love in his youthful heart and he was a 
different man from that moment Sita too was 
no more a simple and innocent maiden and she 
vowed within herself to wed Rama and none 
other There were no doll-mamages of young 
children m those days, but only young men and 
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■women, knowing the moaning and duiioB ,of n 
married life, cniorod into the sacred union. 

i\fter the first groetings wore over, Viswa- 
miti a rcfiucBtcd 3<!ing Janaka ioliavo tlio famous 
bow In ought for the princes to sec. King Janaka 
replied : — “ The mighty bow is, indeed, a sacred 
weapon, said to have boon used by the ^roat 
god Siva Ilimsolf once, and an hoiiloom in my 
family, I have vowed that lie who seeks the 
hand of my daughter Sita shall first piovo his 
manliness and prowc'^s by bonding this fiow. 
Mindful of her great beauty, many princes have 
'Come to my court and tried to bond the miglity 
bow, but in vain , and those who came with 
their hearts full of hope and pride have gone 
back m shame and despan . I shall of courso 
show this weapon to Prince Rama of the gi oat 
lino of Raghu and if ho is able to bend and 
Btimg it, I shall bo happy to give my daughter 
Sita in mainago to him. My daughter too has 
vowed to wed only that pis' nee who performs 
this feat ” 

The King then ordered the bow to bo brought 
into the court-chamber and it was so done. It 
was kept inside a box and with the pornnssion 
of the Sage and the lOng, Rama opened the box 
and lifted up the huge and mighty bow. lie 
held it by the middle in his loft hand and while 
the King, the Sago and all present stood around 
in breathless expectation and wonder, Rama 
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gracefully and lightly bent the bow and strung' 
it Then he pulled back the string to tost it& 
strength, when, lo 1 the mighty bow cracked 
and broke into two in the middle, unable to bear 
the strain Was it Rama’s strength and skill, 
or the new-born love for Sita in his heart which 
made him do the mighty feat, which had baffled 
many a famous warnor before ? There were 
loud thunders of applause from all present as- 
jthe bow broke, and Janaka’s heart was glad^ 
"^he’sbout of joy which echoed and re-echoed 
through 'fihe corridors of the palace reached the 
ears of Sita, sit^Hg ,love-lorn m her chamber, 
and soon after, one of her maidens came dancing 
and singmg for mere 3 oy with the gladsome 
news that Rama, the prince of the beautiful 
complexion and with eyes like the lotus, had 
broken the mighty bow and won Sita’s hand. 
Need 1 say that young Sita’s heart was full of 
joy and happiness at that moment? 

King Janaka then sent a royal embassy to 
Kmg Dasaiatha’s court to mfoim that monarch 
of his son’s glorious feat, ojffermg his daughter 
to Prince Rama and requestmg Dasaratha to 
come at once to Mithila with all his people for 
the happy wedding The decorations of the 
city for the marriage festivities were also- 
ordered to begm at once. 
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VEI!« The Wedding of the Pf*?nces« 

'VOTJ will remember that Da«aratba had heard 
no nev/6 at all of liis beloved Rama, after 
having parted with him most unvnllingly and 
anxiously, and for aught he knew, his son might 
have fallen a prey to the wicked and wily 
Rakshasas Right glad was he therefore to hear 
the tidings brought by Janaka’s messengers and 
he started for Mithila the very next day with 
all his family and a vast retinue Janal^=> 
ceived him with royal honours and^cUe two 
old Kings embraced each joyfully. A 

great durbar vras held the next day which 
both the Kings attended with all their courtiers 
and to which all the neighbouring princes were 
also invited. 

The Sage Vasishta got up and proclaimed the 
name and fame of Dasaratha, narrated his noble 
lineage and requested King Janaka to give bis 
daughters Sita and Urmila in mamage to the 
two princes Rama and Lakshmana 

King Janaka heard this with pleasure and 
then he proclaimed his own noble birth and 
lineage even unto the twentieth generation, 

“ Uy father crowned me,” continued he, “ and 
leaving the kingdom and my younger brother 
Ku^adhwaja in ray charge, he retired into the 
forests in his old age to seek the salvation of 
his soul. I was ruling the ancestral kingdom 
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tlie same pavilion. King Dasaratba’s four sons- 
are like the guardian lords of the earth and b 3 r 
giving your brothel’s daughters in wedlock to 
Bharata andSati'uglina you will fur iher strength- 
en the bonds of kinship and love between the 
two roj’-al houses” Janaka heard this with 
pleasure and replied with joined palms saluting 
the two sages Vasishta and Viswamiti'a. “ When 
two such peerless Rishts so eagerly seel 
to increase my wealth and fame, what grcatei 
fortune can befall my house ? Most 
I and my brothei here agree to tills and let 
these four brave and valian'C^nces wed tin the 
same day the four prmcesses of my house By 
bringmg about these unions, you have made me 
yom* S2shya for ever and I request the two 
sages to sit upon my throne which, together 
with my kingdom, belongs heieafter as much 
to King Dasaratha as to me , and so is Ayodhya 
mine too and both aie yours, O noblest of Sages f 
Older everything as you wash ” 

King Dasaiatha was veiy glad to hear these 
words and he praised Janaka and the mamagea 
were settled accordmgly The ceremonies began 
the next day with gifts of gold, milch cows, and 
other presents to Brahmans That evemngr 
there came to Dasaratlia, his brother-in-law 
Yudhajit, prince of Kekaya and brother to 
Queen Kaikeyi, with an errand from his father 
to see his nephew Bhaiata and take him to his 
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grand-fatlier’s home Dasarafcha was glad to 
receive so near a kinsman at such a time. 

On the next morning, King Dasaratha, after 
finishing his ablntions and piayers, came 
to the weddmg pavilion, surrounded by his 
counselloi's, courtiers and a numerous reti- 
nue. At the same tune, Rama and his three 
brothers, after finishing all the preliminary 
ceremonies and weaimg the sacred kankanas of 
wedlock, were brought there by Sage Vasishta. 

Vasiishta then went in and addressed King 
Janaka in these words “ Kmg Dasaratha has 
come here with his foui sons, after completing 
all the ceremonies prior to wedding your 
daughters, and they await the gift of the 
princesses The rite of giving and taking has 
to be perfoimed as laid down in the holy books 
I request you therefore to make the gift of 
yom- daughteis on this auspicious occasion and ^ 
earn for youiself matchless piinnyam It is 
yours to give and oui-s to receive now ” 

Kmg Janaka replied “Why ask me? 
Whose nght is it to older here Why should 
you hereafter ask any one m your own house ? 

Is not this kmgdom as much yours as mine ? 

I have brought my daughters here, decked m 
silks, gems and flowers, and they too have 
finished the prescribed iites and we have been 
awaiting your arrival. Proceed with the wed- 

3 
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ding soon and let not the lucky moment be 
missed ” 

Then King Dasaratha and his sons entered the 
grand pavihon with their followers, and Kmg 
Janaka requested Vasishta to perform the 
weddmg of Rama and Sita first, with the help 
of the othei priests piesent Vasishta agreed 
and took his seat with Viswamitra, Satananda 
and other teamed and holy men They raised 
a dais m the centre as laid down in the Shastras 
and decked it with sandal paste, coloured 
powder and flowers Golden palika cups were 
placed duly on the dais and^wa tor- pots purified 
with sacred grass and flowers Vessels full of 
seedlings were placed on the four sides of the 
dais which shone with censers, lamps, water- 
vessels and other holy things required for the 
ceremony Vasishta placed the sacied grass 
round the dais and began the homa with the 
mantras of the marriage sacrament Then 
Kmg Janaka brought his daughter Princess 
Sita, bedecked in silks and gems from head to 
foot, and made her stand facing Prince Rama 
m front of the sacred fire He then gladly gave 
her away to Rama m these words — 

“ I give you this Sita, my daughter, to stand by 
and help you in each and every duty of 
your life May you faie well always Here, 
take her hand m yours She will always 
look upon her husband as her sole help 
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and prop I bless her, and may she never 
part from you, but ever be with you even 
as your ov^n shadow.” Saying these words, 
Janaka poured water into llama’s hands with 
jnantias and made a gift of Sita to him, amidst 
a ghower of flowers, peals of music and the- 
applause and blessings of the elders and the 
sages present tJrmila to Lakshmana, Mandavi 
to Bhaiata, and Srutakirti to Sati'ughna wore 
smiilarly given away and jomed in holy wed- 
lock 

You may have heard that man pioposes and 
<jod disposes ^e .following pages will show 
how these weddings, perfoi ined wuth so much 
lejoicing and under such happy augury, by no 
less renowned and learned a piiestthan Vasishta, 
and on a day fixed by the great Janaka, actually 
fared in life, and what domestic and other happi- 
ness fell to the share of the pimces and their 
brides 

IX. The Story of Parasurama. 

^HEday aftei tlie wedding, Sage Yiswamitia 
took leave of the Kings, the prmces and the 
other sages, and wended his way towards the 
Himalayas to resume his fapas Then King 
Dasaiatha also started for his capital, Ayodhya, 
with his sons, them bndes, and his numeious 
followers Kmg Janaka gave many useful and 
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ncli gjfif-, to liiM daughinrp, befitting bie biglii 
Ohlatc* fiucb ae cowh, elephantM, borycB, and 
chariots; wamors, maidens of bonour richly 
dressed, and otb(3r attendants; gold, eil vor, pearls, 
cornlH, blanket^, \vbjt<o and tolourcd ailka, and 
so foi th lie also went with Dasaiatha for thr 
fiint two BtugfB of bis journey na a mark of re- 
gard, and then rf turned toMitbila, after taking 
Irjrivn of bis kinsmen and guests Dasanitim 
pinnued biR way towaids Ayodhya, whorl' 
anothci exciting event happened. 

J told you tliat Dasaratha was a grogt warrior,. 
38 was also ViRwamitra wjirn bo was a king- 
But the greatest warrior of those dnys and the 
man most dreaded by all other warriom wa8 a 
Brahman, Painsurama by name. Parasurama 
fiimply means Kama with the Parasu, a kind of 
battle-axe, and be wan ho known beeause Ins 
chief v/eapon was a batilo-axo, just oh the hero 
of our story was known an Kotlianda-Kofna, or 
Kama witlitbe ICothandam or how, and another 
as Bola-Rama, or Kama the Strong. Tlie fitory 
of this Par.iHur.ima is an intorestmg one. Hip 
parcnlH were very holy, nay half godlike 
personages, as then names show, — Jamadagm 
Bhagavan and Renuka Bevi. TTih mother Kenuka 
Devi was a cliastcand pious woman She daily 
went to the river to fetch water for her huahand’a 
morning rites. One morning, when Parasurama 
was yet a youth, Renuka Dovi wont to tin* 
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pleased and he embraced his only obedient son 
lovingly and told :hun to name any boon be 
liked , and Parasurama promptly leplied that he 
wanted his mothei back alive Ha\nng already 
passed his word, and "witli his anger somewhat 
appeased by now, Jamadagni Bhaga van yielded, 
and by the force of his tapas, Rennka Devi 
legainedher life, to repent of her evil thought 
and live happily ever after with her husband 
and children Such was Parasurama, and 
taking delight m the exercise of arms, he became 
in course of tune the most skilled and powerful 
warrior of his age 

His father Jamadagni Bhaga van was killed 
by a Ksbattrya king m a quaiTel and on this, 
Parasurama vowed that he would root out the 
race of the Kshattryas from the earth and he 
made war on Ejshattryas and killed all of them 
he met, as many as twenty-one times He used 
to do tapas to gam more strength and power, 
in the mtervals of this wholesale slaughter 

This mighty warrior, most dreaded of ah 
Kshattrj^as and especially by King Dasaratlia, 
now appeared on the scene, havmg heaid of 
llama’s featim bending and breaking the famous 
bow, and Dasaratha famted on secmg lum 
Parasiuama was a fierce-lookingman, with red, 
unkempt, matted hair, and eyes that seemed to 
ray forth blood and fire He came straight to 
Rama and said * 
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“ Do not be alarmed, Rama , you are a mere 
child yet and I do not wish to fight you. 1 have, 
however, heard that you have bent and broken 
the bow of Siva kept by King Janaka.^ It was 
an old and rusty weapon, I know, With a slight 
crack in the middle , but here is another bow, 
the bow of Vishnu, and if you can bend it, I 
shall without fighting you, acknowledge your 
superiority You are a Kshattrya and I have 
fought and killed your clansmen twenty-one 
times, but if you bend this bow, I shall think 
myself defeated and retire from the world ” 

So saying, "Parasurama gave into Rama’s 
hands a huge and mighty bow, as straight as an 
arrow and as stiff as a pillar of stone Rama 
spake not a word m reply, nor was he in the 
least daunted by any fear He took the weapon 
from Parasuiama’s hands, and feelmg that the 
beautiful and frightened eyes of Sita were 
anxiously fixed on hmi, he took a firm stand and 
gracefully bent the bow Fixmg an arrow to it, 
he then addressed Parasurama in these words : 
“ My arrows never miss their aim, boastful Sir, 
nor do I ever bend a bow m vam You are a 
Brahman and a holy Sage, and so I cannot kill 
you Where then shall I arm this arrow ?” 
Parasurama was humbled in a trice and he 
meekly replied “ I acknowledge you as my 
superioi, great Kothanda-Rama, and my day is 
over Since j’^ou will not kill me, I give you all 
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mj piinnya foi an aim, and I shall at once letire 
far away into the forests and never more molest 
any of your race ” 

So say mg, Paiasuiama went back the way he 
came, ashamed and crest-fallen 

When King Dasaiatha lecovered fiom his 
swoon and heard what had happened, he could 
haidly believe his earn, and his heart was glad, 
even more so than on the day when Rama was 
boin to him They then leturned to Ayodhya, 
and the people welcomed then old king and 
then newly-wedded princes and their brides 
with the utmost 3oy Havmg tfius passed the 
stage of a Brahmacharya, the Princes entered on 
the next stage, that of Gi ihastha oi householder, 
and lived happily with their wives, serving their 
parents and elders and making glad the hearts 
of all who had anything to do with them 
Dasaratha sent Prmce Bhaiata on a visit to his 
imcle aftei sometime and Satrughna of course, 
accompanied him 





X. The King seek© Rest. 

"DHARATA and Satrugbna lived m the Kekaya. 

country with their uncle and gi*andfather. 
Tudha^it treated them like his own sons and 
-spared nothmg to make their stay happy. But 
not a day pa'^sod on which the old monarch did 
not long for the return of his absent sons The 
princes too, in the midst of their pleasures and 
amusements, often thought of their home and 
then dear paients Jind hi others 
Born to him as they weie m his old age, and 
when ho had given up all hope of ever having 
such a blessing, Dasaiatha loved his sons with 
a deep and gi owing affection , and Rama, his 
first-born and the most handsome and prmcely 
of them all, he loved even more than the lest. 
Without a peer m feats of aims, learned and 
sagacious beyond his yearn, keenly jealous for 
the fair name and honour of his family, ever 
reverential towards his elders, of soft speech and 
winning manners, truthful, noble and brave, 
that Pimce was indeed the idol of his father’s 
heart And his patience and kindly condescen- 
sion to even the poorest, eager pity for all 
suffering, high ideal of kingly duty, ardoui for 
justice, and above all, genuine sympathy and 
love foi his father’s subjects, made him equally 
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beloved of the people No wonder tlien that the 
old Emperoi , weary with age and the load of 
soveieignty, now sought to shift the burden on 
to younger and such able shoulders and enjoy a 
little rest eie he was gathered to his fathers 
The King thought that the absence of Bharata, 
the only possible rival, was favourable for the 
crowning of Rama as his successor, and a dream 
bodmg no good to himself spuned him on But 
mighty Emperor though he was, he would not 
name even his eldest son as hen to the throne 
without the consent of his own counsellbrs, the 
subject-chief tains, and the people He therefore 
summoned a grand council of them all and told 
them of his heart’s yearning “ Ye all know how 
1 and my foi efathers have cherished and fostered 
this vast kingdom, even as oui child Unmind- 
ful of personal comforts and sparing myself no 
trouble, I have done my best to walk m the 
ancient path of kingly duty, and I have spent 
all my long life in guarding and furthermg the 
welfa] e of my subjects I am veiy old now and 
wish to lay down the heavy burden, and rest 
awhile ere I depait this life My eldest son, 
Rama, is an able and worthy Prince, as you are 
all aware, and I have no doubt, he will rule you 
well and to yom satisfaction I therefore wish 
to crown him as heir-apparent If this be 
pleasing and agreeable to you all, I request you 
to give me your unanimous consent, and also to 
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tell me what else I should do to bnng this about^ 

I may be speaking to you thus merely out of a 
father’s fondness, or an old man’s desire foi rest 
and ease Consider it well therefore without- 
fear or favour and let me know what you think- 
of it Impartial and supreme truth and justice 
alone can stand for ever in this world, and do us 
most good ” The Brahmans, the prmces, the^ 
citizens and the villagers there assembled heard 
the King's noble words with joy, and after 
considermg the matter well among them&elves^ 
declared.their glad assent 
The King wished to test them further^ oi per- 
haps their too ready and joyful welcome to his- 
proposal piqued his royal heart, and so he 
' addressed them again in these words “No sooner 
have the words fallen from my hps, O ye 
prmces and peoples, than you are eager to* 
welcome Rama as your King This makes me 
doubt whether you have thought weU and 
earnestly of this matter While I am ruling 
you righteously, why do you all seek so to have 
my son Rama as my successor's*” 

Then they praised the many good and noble 
qualities of Rama and said that he was a prince 
well worthy of his great father and quite fitted 
to succeed him on the throne Right glad was 
the king to hear his people so praise his well- 
beloved son The next day was auspicious tor 
the coionation, and orders were given forthwith 
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"to decorate the citj’’ and get everythuig ready 
■foi the moil ow’s ceremony 

Dasaratha then sent for his son to acquaint 
Mm of his and the people’s wish When Rama 
came and after saluting him, stood before him 
respectfully, the King took hold of his hands and 
lovingly drew him to an honoured seat beside 
his tin one He then addressed him as follows, 
in the presence of the great gathering of his 
subjects “ Eldest of my sons and bom to my 
worthy and senior queen, need I say, good and 
noble prince, that I love thee dearly ’ vAs thou 
liast won the heai ts of all these pe^ople by thy 
great virtues, I mean to crown thee to-morrow 
ashen tothiskmgdom I know thou ait weU- 
htted in every way to lule this land, but of the 
deep love I beai thee, I wish to give thee some 
advice for thy greater welfare and success Seek 
to be more humble in heart than even now and 
control thy senses with an ever-watchful care 
Guard thyself against lust and auger and the 
-evils arising fiom them. Attend personally to 
mattei’s that need itv, make good use of other 
people’s brains, and seek always and by all 
means to please thy subjects Nor shouldst thou 
fail to keep thy arsenal and coffers well-fiUed. 
His friends and the gods are ever glad to hear a 
people praise their monarch out of the goodwill 
and joy in their hearts Therefore, my son, I 
ohaige thee to ever control thy mind and under- 
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take this task of goveriunent ” Noble words, 
these, and a high ideal indeed of kingship ' 

The meeting then broke up, but the King 
again sent for Rama to his private chamber in 
the palace and told him of his desire for lest 
and the bad dream which made him hasten the 
coronation, while he was yet hale in mind and 
body He then bade him fast that night with, 
his wife Sita, lying on a grass mat, thus doing 
penance and preparing himself foi the sacred 
task he was to undeitake on the monow. He 
added “ No doubt, Bhaiata is a good man and 
an obedient'*\)rothei, iighteous and dutiful m 
his behaviom, and one that keeps his senses 
under strict contiol Still the mind of man 
is fickle by natme, and the minds of even 
the truly great, sometimes change by evil 
precepts. Therefore is it that I have decided to 
crown thee on the morrow Go and prepare thy- 
self as I bade thee ” 

The sunset of his life, or perhaps his know- 
ledge of his youngest queen’s natuie and the 
memoiy of a promise he had given her father 
before weddmg her, seems to have given the 
King a strange foresight, and some shadow of 
the commg events already darkened his mmd 

On taking leave of his father, Rama went to- 
see his mothei Kausalya, and he found her 
already engaged in worship and thantegivmg 
to God, on learning the happy news His brother 
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Xiakshmana aad his motliei Sumitra were also 
witll Iier, as well as Ins own v.ofe Sita They 
were all very joyful, of coinse, and Kansalya 
hlessed her son in these woids “ Quid of iny 
loins, may you live for evei ' May all obstacles 
vanish > May you always gladden the hearts 
•of my kinsfolk and those of Smmtra I bare 
thee on an ausiiicious day and under a lucky 
■star, and youi conduct has pleased your royal 
father My devotion to God and ray fasts and 
■penances have not been m vam ; for the good 
foitune of Ikshvaku’s kingly race is |o be thine 
to-monow ” 

Rama then returned to his own palace with 
his wife Sita and there observed the prescribed 
penances under Vasishta’s guidance 

Though there was only a little time, so glad 
■were the people at the prospect of having their 
bcrloved Rama as ruler, that the whole city soon 
put on a gay and festive garb under their 
willing and able hands, and the piiests got ready 
the sacied things needed for the rites We are 
told that each man felt as glad as if he himself 
was to be crowned on the morrow, and the 
women -welcomed with joy the news of the 
cro-wuiug of the charming prince who was the 
Jiusband of the good and beautiful Sita 
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r\'^ tliai night, there was only one home 
^ in all that E«iy festive city where , 
there was silent fasting and praj^er, that of the , 
<*rov.’n-prince-elect ; and there was only one^, 
place where envy and malice were hatchihg^^^f? 
plot of far-reaching nnhappiness and -nuni'J' ^ 
it was in the king’s palace itself* - \ 

The princes and people had, been called 
consulted and an event of lu 

tance to the kingdom decidedtpiiii^^M^ko 
in a few hours on the st/^^ 

to say, the qhtens had been dold’^Othihg a^^, 
it by tiie king , and while two’oHh,^t|^clu|^ 
the mother of the hoir-appatont,^rfh’|ia;only 'il 
heard of it through their mhids/- t^V thmd 
favourite queen was still ‘'quite, -)fn dark:. 
Perhaps women took no 
, affairs in those far-off days, and ‘ r 

Into confidence by Ihcir royar/qqE^ij'^S j - 
auch a measure must have beehC^n‘^iliq^* 
mind for a good while before 
outwardly, and he was not merely^^,^]^^' 
also a husband and a father I ratlie^)^suf,^ 
that Dasaratha, fearing oppositioh- ahd^^^b 
purposely hid his intention from’*‘hi/\,“vt^ 
to the very last, and meant the eveftt^/c 
off as a coup d" eiat, a sudden stroke 

Manthara, a hump-backed womqhfu^hd 
known therefore as Kooni, was at tlm hea^! 
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fueen Kaikeyi’s household An orphan of un* 
nown parentage, slie had been Kaikeyi’s nurse 
ud then become liei maid, and had accompanied 
le princess to her husband’s country on her 
larnage The two loved each other like mother 
ad daughter, and Kooni was ever a jealous and 
dless watcher of her mistress’s dignity and 
elfare Queen Kaikeyi, whom Dasaratha 
lamed late in life, was beautiful and youngs 
strangei fiom far-off Kekaya m the north- 
est ; and her advent could not have been quite 
elcome to the other queens ^mg young- 
lespenenced and among strangers, she 
aturally was guided by her old nurse and maid, 
ho knew much more of the outside world, and 
ho was besides, hei sole and trusted friend in 
sr new home 

Manthaia saw the city decorated, and the 
yous festivities of the people , and learningthe 
lason therefoi, she hastened to inform hei 
istress Queen Kaikeyi was at first glad tc- 
lar the news, for Rama had always shown her 
le greatest regard, and she knew how much the- 
lug and the people loved him , and he was the 
dest son But Manthaia soon placed the matter 
Tore her m a very different light She pointed 
it how, by the coronation of Rama, her rival 
ausaljm would become the Kmg’s mother and 
1-poweiful , and how she and her son Bharata 
ould have to look up to her and to Rama and 
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Sita for even little favours, and meekly obey 
tbeir bidding She blamed her for being so dull 
" and foolish, and accused her of being her own 
son’s enemy m not seeking his welfare during 
his absence If Rama gamed the throne, then 
his son would succeed him, and Bharata and all 
who belonged to him would for ever be little 
more than slaves m the kingdom Bharata was 
a great and noble prince, well fitted to succeed 
his father who had ■'indeed promised him the 
throne befoie her marriage Rama knew this, 
and would '^ut of envy and fear, banish him 
from the kmgdom, as soon as he was crowned. 
Kaikeyi was by nature an ambitious and stiong- 
willed women , and her royal husband’s marked 
love and partiality for her had made her a little 
haughty and vain The old nuise theiefore 
skilfully played on the weak points in her 
character, and she became soon as eager as the 
nurse to get her own son Bharata crowned in- 
stead of Rama Kooni thereupon praised her 
mistress for her good sense, and advised hei how 
best she could bring about Bhaiata’s coronation 
She reminded her of the two boons which the 
king had promised her once for saving his hfe 
when he fainted on the field of battle from 
wounds, and how she had not availed herself of 
them yet She told her to ask for them now, 
after first getting him to promise their grant. 
She should ask for Bharata’s coronation and 
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Rama s baiiishmoiit as the two boons She 
uiged that Bharata could not be safe or secure 
on the till one as long as Ins elder brother Rama 
was iieai by ; and that his exile was thorefoie 
(luite necessary to make her son’s rule sure and 
enduring There is a tiadition that Rama, when 
Q^boy, once aimed a pebble atKooni’s humpback 
in play, and that she hated him for it ovei after. 

Kaikeyi appioved of this plan, and thanking 
her maid heartily, dismissed her to get ready for 
the meeting with her royal husband. She be- 
took heiself to the sulks-rooin, and throwing 
away all her oinaments and dowel's, she lay 
down on the bare floor, feigning gi eat grief and 
anger 

Aftei giving the last orders for the morrow’s 
ceremony, Empeior Dasaratha entered tlie 
palace of his favourite queen to tell hei himself 
of his lesolve Not finding her m her chamber, 
he asked a maid who repoi ted that for some un- 
known leason, the queen had gone into the 
sulks-room in a great lage He at once went 
into that loom and found his beloved queen lying 
on her face on the bare ground, hei 3cwels and 
floweis strewn on the flooi, and her long, beauti- 
ful hail lying dishevelled all about her He rais- 
ed her up tenderly with both his arms, but she 
pushed them aside and again fell to the ground 
weeping bitteily He then begged of her to tell 
him the reason for hei grief, whether he had 
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offended . her m any ' way unwittingly, or 
whether any one else had wronged her ; 
and he promised to do all possible amends 
that very moment. He assured her of his 
boundless love again and agam, and asked 
her to speak out her mind and thus give 
him a chance of pioving his love She then 
told him, amid much sobbing and sighing, 
that she cherished a certain wish in her heart 
and that she would reveal it only if he would 
take an oath to carry it out The king took this 
for a mere woman’s whim or fancy, and smiled 
at her silliness in thus making a mountain of a 
molehill. He gently drew her head on to his lap 
and caressing her fondly, he swore by his dear 
son Rama and by all the punnya he had ever 
earned in his life, to carry out her wish forth- 
with, and besought her to name it You may 
remember how this king made such a pioraise 
once befoie to the sage Viswamitra m haste and 
then sorely repented of his foolishness at leisure. 
But all had ended well then, and so perhaps he 
had failed to take a lesson from it 
On hearing the king’s vow, the wily queen 
laughed to herself She then thanked him for 
his kindness, and solemnly called upon all the 
Gods, the planets and the stars, everything in 
creation, in fact, to bear witness to the king’s 
oath. She then reminded him of the two boons 
he had promised her many years before for sav- 
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desired to get them 
not yet T4rn.:," 

day and Rama the next 

wanted 

wanted could not in any way refei to it He 

tohesJeno longljmr 
ther and could gidur 

OvenovedattT ^^appy together. 

' reeuesM th h^To 

Bharata as heir nnH*t T” o'"'' 
foiestq foT r f ^ Rama into the 

st^rnL^ K Tlie king was simply 

s^^nned by this He could hardlj^ believe his 

or awnkA whether he was di earning 

It woQ ' '’‘diether his mind was wandeiing 

Witli r liopelessly trapped He fumed 

hv +, Siief and cursed and begged her 

frui ‘ blamed himself for his blind 

y. le swore that he would die the moment 
his dear son Rama left the city He fell down 
at her feet and entreated hei to pity his grey 
lians, to have some raeicy on him for the sake 
of their foimer love at least He pointed out- 
how she would earn everlasting sin and shame 
y such conduct, that it was quite unjust and 
unlawful, that Bharata himself would not agree 
X) It “ I will give you my very eyes, 0 my 
cvell-beloved queen and daughter of the geneious 
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Xil, By Oj’der* of the King* 

^OilE generations ago, and till rjuite lately in 
certain countries, the gentlemen of Europe 
had a queer Code of Honour ■which obhgedthem 
to shoot each other on the slightest proTOcation 
or injury, fancied or otherwise Human iires 
were held dirt-cheap, and risked and lest daily 
for the sake of a mere senseless bubble, and by 
professed Christians "whese God has included 
“ Thou shalt not kill,” among the most holy of 
his commandments They thus readily and 
cheerfully died for their faith in a vague and 
foolish phantasm of their own creation And 
onr ancient kings had a Code of Truthfulness 
which seems to us of these later days, who have 
been rightly or ■wrongly blamed by others for 
lacking a due sense of its sanctity, as rather ' 
stilted, too literal, and somewhat inexplicable. 
But they too died for that faith, as Dasaratha 
for esampie , and ■what is in fact much harde" , 
some of them li.ed in it and suffered tembly 
for it. -Witness the lives of Eama, Tudbistra, 
and Harischandra They had such a deep- 
rooted and sure faith m that code that they did 
not hesitate to bring dov n the utmost ci'sery 
and pain not only cn ihemseHes, but even on 
others who had no part or lot in the part.cular 
incident. They -vs ere certainly in gvira earnest, 
and we cannot but admme them for it Eat I, 
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began their rites early, anxious not to miss 'tli6 
auspicious moment, and the princes and the 
people, in gala diess and with their presents to 
the Piince on his coronation, were ready at an 
early hour But there was no sign of the kmg 
Then sage Vasishta sent Sumantra, the eldest 
and best beloved of Dasaratha’s ministers, to 
the king’s palace to apprise him that every- 
thing was ready, and bung him soon, as the 
hour was near at hand On reaching the 
palace, Sumantra could not see the kmg , but 
Queen Kaikeyi mformed him that he had 
passed a sleepless night and was scarcely out of 
bed yet, and she told the minister to fetch 
Rama The king famtly echoed this order 
from behind the screens, and Sum anti a there- 
upon burned to the palace of Prince Raiha 
The Prince’s fi lends and retamers and hundreds 
of priests and other citizens were waiting there 
already, and numerous bands of music and 
other paraphernalia of a grand royal proces- 
sion filled the courtyard Rama himself was 
ready and awaiting the summons to be crowned. 
On learning Sumantra’s errand, he hastened to 
obey, aftei assurmg his wife Sita, who perhaps 
suspected that all was not well, that his father 
and Queen Kaikeyi must have sent for him only 
to consult about something befoie his corona- 
tion While driving in his chariot through the 
streets to the king’s palace, Rama was greeted 
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very being ? Or is it, O mother, that he is thus , 
abashed and dismaj^ed, at anything you said to 
him in wrath or pride ? What is the reason 
I know nothing, and never before have I seen 
the king tlius Tell me, truly, why he is so 

now.” „ 

“ The king is not angry, Rama, or aggrieved, 
replied the queen coolly, “ but there is something 
in his mind which he is afraid to ten you. 
Ever kind and loving, Ins tongue shrmfcs 
from speaking a loveless word to you tiow 
He has made me a promise and you iiius 
fulfil it Having granted me some hoons 
and pledged his royal word, your father now 
JErets himself with vain regret like a common 
man The mighty Emperor of the woria 
willingly granted ray requests, and he no 
seeks to dam up the river after the floo ^ 
past Truth IS at the root of all dut} 
one kmows well The king is now vexed wim 
me because the course of Truth is against 3011 
good, and I ask you therefore to enable him 

tofnr^-wear hmwelf ard be untrue ^to hi^ o-u 

plighted troth Whethei the king^ , 

to your good or to your e\ il, if you 

obey It, I -hall myself tell it to you. for the king 

will vor -ay xt himself " 

“Fot shame, my mother these arc not 
to be addre-ed to me,” replied the Prince m in 
father's bearing and presenc e, and sure a . 
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for her donbt of him, “ If ho bids me to leap into 
fire, or drink poison, or diown myself in the sea, 
I will obey at once I know no law but his 
wishes, and he is always my gurii^ my father, 
ray king, and ray best friend. Therefore, O 
mother, let me know his wish and I will certain- 
ly fulfil it. I pledge my woid of honour, and 
Kama never yet bioke his promise ” 

Having thus snaied the Prince in the same 
way as his father, and suie now of the success 
of her jplot, Kaikeyi told Rama that the king 
had granted hei two boons, — to crown Bharata 
as heir-appai ent, and to send Rama into the 
foiests that veiy day 

“ If you are true to your woid and wish to 
save youi fathei from untruth,” continued 
she, “ do as I tell you Obey your father’s bid- 
ding Go to Dhandakaianya and abide there like 
aheinntfoi fourteen ycais Let Bharata be 
crowned m yom stead The king has grant- 
ed me these boons, and is therefoie sorely 
grieved now and unable even to look you in the 
face Son of Dasaratha, do your fathei ’s biddmg 
that he may not have to bieak his own woid 
and sm against truth ” 

Dasaratha heaid these words with greater 
pain than ever But Rama was unmoved and 
replied readily “ Let Bharata be ciowned , and 
I will go into the foiests to-day and live theie 
like a heraiit, with matted hair, wearing deer- 
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^kins and the baik of trees, even as the kmg 
kas promised you But why should not the king 
^11 me to resign the crown to Bharata ? hTothing 
so dear to me in this life that I would not 
give it up at his bidding, nor anything so dread- 
ful that I would not brave it to please him. ^ 
Why should he weep then m this manner, or 
remam crest-fallen ^ Let messengeis on fleet 
horses be sent this instant to fetch Bharata 
from his uncle’s house I shall leave for Dhan- 
dakaranya presently, after taking leave of my 
mother and comforting Sita Console the king, 

I pray you, and see to it that Bharata " returns 
home soon, to do his bidding and look after him.” 
Saying these words, Rama went lound the weep- 
ing monarch and his heartless queen, and after ' 
saluting their feet, left the chamber, followed 
by his faithful brother Lakshmana. ^ • 


Xifli. and Bpother* 

quitting Kaikeyi’s looras, Rama walked 
towards his mother Kausalya’s palace. He 
found her performing a lioma by means of Brah- 
min priests, for his greater welfare She was famt 
with fasting, and absorbed in priyer and pen- 
ance, purely robed in white silk,-^x) please the 
Gods and win their favour for her beloved son. 
When Rama saluted her feet, she blessed him 
in these kmd and lovmg words “ My child ! 
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, Mother and Brother 

May you attain the long age, fame, and dliai ma 
of the many gieat Bajartshis ' of thy line Thy 
father is a most truthful king, and he will sure- 
ly crown thee as his heir to-day Be seated, 
and eat something I pray thee, as the coronation 
ceremony may not be over till a late hour ” 
Women are generally more superstitious than 
men all ovei the world, and have more faith in 
forms and ceiemohies But a lovmg mother is 
not a mere woman , she is, in fact, little less than 
divine Bor the sake of her child, she will 
weary her legs in endless peregrmations round 
a shrine, and reduce her fratPe to a skeleton by 
fasts and all sorts of other penances But she 
cannot beai to see that child walk in the sun, if 
she can help it, and she will not suffer him to 
fast for a few hours even on sacred and cere- 
monial occasions. Such is a mother’s love I 
earnestly hope that you, my young reader, have 
had that blessing, and I envy you if you still 
en]oy it But to resume oui story 
Kama broke the news to her gently, but she 
famted and fell to the ground on hearing it 
He tenderly took her up, and revived her, and 
tried to console hei But the mother’s heart 
was bleeding, and she wept and wailed bitterly 
and long “My child, would that you had 
never been born ' I had then had only one 
regret, that of bemg childless But now, my 
heart must mdeed be of stone, my body of steel. 
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that I am not yot dead. No, there is no place 
in the vast mansions of Death for such unfor- 
tunate beings as I am The honour and happi- 
neas of a husband’s love and regard weie never 
mine ■ Though the senior queen, I never enjoyed 
the privileges and honours of that station But 
when you wore born, I forgot my vexations 
and caies in gazing on youi face I began to 
hope foi bettor days, and all tliese seventeen 
years since your Upanayana^ I have been long- 
ing to see you crowned as heir And mow, old 
and helpless as I am, I shall become the butt of 
the gibes and taunts of my young and scheming 
rivals What gioatei misfortune than this can 
evei befall a woman ? How can I bear even to 
see the face of the haughty Kaikoyi, or endure 
her insults? My husband has deemed me woise 
than a bond-slave ; the very servants will neg- 
lect and disiegaid me, when her son Bharata 
mounts the throne And you too will be away, 
you the sole hope and solace of all my sorrows 
My fasts, penances and piayers have indeed all 
proved vain, and death alone must be my rebel 
now. And you, my darling child, heir to an im- 
memorial line of mighty and famous monarclis, 
how will you, born m purple and brought up 
in the lap of luxury, go into the haunts of wil 
beasts and live in the lungle, faring on roots ^ 
and loaves and sleeping on the hard and thoi ny 
ground ? I dread even to think of it ” 
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said queen Xausalya eagerly “ Do so if it 
seems 3ust in your eyes It is not right that 
you should go into the jungle, abandoning me 
to the mercy of my proud nvah I will nob 
allow it, and I shall die if you do so ; the sin of 
my mui der will be on your head. Take me too- 
into the jungle with you if you are bent upon 
going ” 

These passionate, burning words of his broth- 
er and his mother pained Rama greatly, and 
he replied in an earnest, pleadmg tone "Mother, 

I cannot disobey my father I lay my 
head at your feet and entreat you to give me 
leave Many a great prince and r/s/« , before 
this has earned deathless fame and sivdi^o. by 
implicit obedience to his father My heart 
yearns to do likewise It is my only duty J 
must do it ” Then he turned to his brothei and 
said : “ Lakshmana, dear brother of my .hearb 
too well do I know your love for me and 3 our 
matchless valour and might It pains me deep- 
ly to see your great sorrow and that of my 
mother here But the path of duty is clear, an 
I know it and I must follow it at all costs. 
There is no religion higher than Truth, an 
Truth IS at the root of all Duty in this won » 
Do not add your grief to my mother’s and pam 
me more All that is best in life is threefold-^ 
dliar?7ia, worldly prosperity, and love. ^ 

and lovmg wife who begets a good son, is ab e 
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but a little time and would fly away soon, and 
be would then come back home and they would 
^11 be happy. There was no ground, nor was 
It nght tohlame the king or Eaikeyi. If was 
all due to Fate, all-powerful relentless Fate, 
^ai^t which even the Gods were helpless. 
H kah could not be cured must be endured, and 
he therefore prayed them to take comfort in 

dt t ought for a few short years and grant 
rum leave to do his duty. 

But brave Lakshmana could not bear to hear 
^ch talk, and he interposed angrily : “ It ill 
befits a Ksbattrya and a warrior who is in his 
nght senses, O my brother, toezalt Fate above 
everything Fate is a poor weakling which 
cannot withstand man’s strong will and earnest 
endeavour even for a moment. Onh' the craven 
and the sneak bemoan them fate and seek to 
justify their impotence in this manner. The «. 
valiant only mock at Fate and overcome it fay 
their firm will and indomitable energy. This 
bow and this sword shall now decide the fate of 
this all- jiowerfui Fate Give me leave but for 
an hour, and I will upset all the imouitous plans 
of the infatuated king and his wicked queen, 
and have you crowned.” 

Lakshmana ’s eyes streamed with tears, and 
he choked with grief and indignation Prince 
Hama embraced him fondly, wiped his tears, 
and comforted bim. But he was finrij and said 
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make thee stay, go and return in safety. My 
grief "Will cease only after thy return The way^ 
of God are inscrutable in this world ; for see, I, 
thy mother, now give thee leave to go into 
exile* And will that time ever come when I 
shall see thee come hack from the forests, with^ 
matted hair and clad in the bark of trees? O, 
how ray fond heart yearns that it were come 
even now 1 Yes, my dear child, I shall see thee 
agara crowned and rule this' kingdom The 
great fame of having done thy duty will then be 
trumpeted about by glad and admiring millions^ 
and will shed a halo of everlastmg glory round 
thy brows Thy name will be handed down to 
all the generations to-be in this Aryavartha as 
that of the noble hero who cheerfully gave up 
his rightful empire and wandered into exile for 
many years to save his father from an untruth ; 
and be uttered with reverence and love by , 
countless millions of unborn lips. May the Devas 
guard and help thee in thy journey * May the 
great Lord of the Universe and the other gods 
and goddesses whom I have always worshipped 
and sought to please, shield thee from ah harm ! 
And may thou soon return, safe and weU, to 
gladden my poor, aching heart and the heart of 
my loving daughter Sita ! ” 

YTith tearful eyes and faltering speech, the 
queen embraced her son, again and again, and 
blessed him Rama was greatly moved, and he 
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life a thing apart, ’tis woman’s whole existence,” 
and how this would ward off the blow from her 
altogethei 

Sita, who was as innocent of all guile and 
evil as she was lovely, was awaitmg her dear 
lord’s return with 307 and expectation in her 
heart He would soon come back to hei, his head 
purified with holy waters and crowned with the 
diadem of empire, seated on a magmficent 
chariot drawn by four richly caparisoned milk- 
white steeds, shaded by the royal umbrella, with 
chamai as wavmg on either side, and escorted 
by stately elephants and other paraphernalia of 
royalty Pealmg trumpets and high-sounding 
drums would announce his approach from afar, 
his praises would be sung by hundreds of bards 
and mmstrels And-his happy face would glow 
anew with joy and ^de on seeing her, and she 
would embrace him, her dear husband and king/ 
so lovmgly Such was her fond dream as she 
sat in her chamber awaiting his coming One 
of her maids entered m haste presently and 
informed her that tlie Prmce was cormng, alone 
and on foot Sita lose and hurried to meet him. 
She saw him coramg slowly, his eyes on the 
ground, his faithful brother Lakshmana foUow- 
ingata distance with ‘face black as a thunder- 
cloud ’ Grief overcame the Prince on seeing 
her, and some burmng tears tiickled down his 
cheeks With her heart full of a vague fear and 
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ness to my brothers, and give me leave to 
depart ” 

He ceased, and there was a pause as 
she waited to hear if he had anjdhing 
more to say. Her eyes flashed forth grief and 
ire and she exclaimed , “ Son of a great king 1 
How speak you so firmly and yet so lightly ? 
Know you not, my lord, that father, mother, 
brother, son, daughter, all these enjoy the fruits 
of their good or evil deeds, each by himself or 
herself, while a wife alone shaies in her 
husband^s pnniiya and papa, his weal and woe? 
The kmg has therefore exiled me too, your 
true and loyal wife, in exilmg you. Her 
husband is her sole prop and refuge to a wife 
in this world as well as in the next My duty 
therefore is to walk before you, smoothmg the 
hard and thorny jungle for your feet Think 
not that I shall encumber or vex you m any'' 
way in your long and toilsome exde I have 
done no fault or sm that you should thus seek 
to abandon me My parents have taught me 
well my duties as a wife. There is nothing for 
me to leam about it now. By your side, the 
fearful jungle will be to me as homely and 
pleasant as my father’s house, while without 
you, even heaven would be no better than bell. 

I long to behold the endless beauties of priinevM 
nature, the lofty green-clad MUs, the sacred 
rivers and streams, the cool and fragran 
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•Will be unmixed joy ?” and she -wept bitterly.', 
His losing the crown and his long exile to the 
jungle did not grieve her at all ; but the cruel 
words, “ I go ; live you happy here,” pained her 
most. She again pointed out that she was his 
lifematc for good and for evil, that she jiad a 
right to share in his exile, that her duty was 
always by his side. And she declared firmly 
and finally that she would kill herself if he left 
her behind, and earnestly entreated him to take 
her. Ho now saw the depth of her love and 
her determination to biave anything rather 
than part fiom him, and he yielded. Ho 
praised her warmly, said that ho had meant 
only to test her strength of mind, and declared 
that her conduct well befitted her royal house 
and parentage, and his own 
Lakshmana then liegged for leave to accom- 
pany them, shrewdly pointing out how useful 
ho would be to them in the forests Eama 
agreed at last to take him too The three then 
gave away all their riches and goods, tbeir 
horses, elephants and herds of cattle , their 
chariots and palanquins , their priceless silks 
and jewels , everything thoj* had, in fact, 
except their arms, including even their man- 
sions, to their friends and dependants, to holy 
Brahmans and other worthy persons, and thu^ 
got ready for the long exile When this 
was over, they went to the king’s palace to 
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up and raised the king and placed him on a cot 
tne women wailed aloud 

himself agam, Earaa 
u e nn respectfully and begged leave in 

ki-^^ *T- " Lord of this empire and my 

uig and father, I have come to take leave of 

T T forests Bless us, I pray you. 

h^xr A ^ 3 ud Sita also go with me I 

wic:if ^ many ways, but they 

vnini ^ ^ Give us leave, my father, nor 
vainly vex your heart withgnef ” 

f=.r1 ] ^ir • “ jRaghaval I was deceiv- 

, ^ aikeyi in those boons Let not my word 

7.,* thee, and do thou crown thyself 

Ling of Ayodhva ” 


“ You have righteously ruled this land for 
many j-ears, rejoined Rama, “and I will not 
ma 3 ou false now. I shall sport in the forests 
or ourteen years and return gladly to salute 
yoOT eet Give us leave now, I pray you ” 
asaratha then begged his son to stay that 
night at least and start on the morrow. But 
e Prince said that he was quite ready, that he 
Pad promised Kaike3u to go away that very 
day, that he yearned to establish his fathers 
perfect truthfulness, that the jungle had no fear 
for him and that he wished to go at once, 
Sumantra the good minister, thereupon address- 
ed himself to Queen Kaihejn and begged her to 
relent We learn from his words that JLaikev'i 
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good and uncomplaining. His exile had now- 
plunged iier in grief, and he besought the 
king to cherish her lovmgly 

But the Kang was so overcome by woe, that 
he could not reply or even see his son’s face. 
In anguish and remorse, he wailed to himself : 
“ I am the worst of smneis. I must have 
separated the tender calves fiom their mother- 
cows in my former bnth I must have tortured 
many living beings. Therefore is it that I have 
to suffer now m this manner. Death will not 
overtake me till my allotted days aie over , for 
do I not still live ’ I see my son stand' before 
me clad in baik like a lieimit 1 How soon has 
this cruel Kaikoyi caused so much suffering to 
so many people ! Rama, — ” but ho fainted 
again, unable to speak further. 

When he levivcd, the King oidorod Suman- 
tra to get the chariot loady foi the exiles, and 
he also bade his tioasuror to bring foith 
enough of silk cloths and precious jewels to last 
Sita foi fouiteen yeais This was done, and^^ 
the pimcess adorned heiself with the jewels, 
and shone with the ladianco of the using 
sun 

Queen Kausalya then embraced her daughter 
and addiessed her in those words . “ ft is Y® 
natuie of some women, my daughtei, to shgi 
then loving husbands in adveisity. Such are 
scoiiicd^by the woild as wicked False ana 
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ov/n great sorrow, and fo think that thr- 
fourteen years v/ould ^-oon be over. He ther 
took leave of all the other wjve'i of hm father^ 
and begged them to forgive him if Ite had 
ever offended any of them in ignorance. They 
all v/ailed aloud , and the palace, v/hich had 
always rebounded with music and othei joyous 
acclamations, was nov/ filled v/ith their cries 
and groans 

The King v/as in a swoon and the three exiles 
went round him and saluted him with heavy 
hearts Rama and his wife again saluted 
Kau^alya Lakshraana too saluted her, and 
then hi° moiher Surnitra. She embraced him,, 
weeping, and blessed him. She reminded him 
that service and obr-d’ence to others, self- 
sacrifiee, holy penanccs, and death on the field 
of battle, v/ere, from olden time, the glory of 
his race; and ^he adviacd him to look upon 
Rama a*- hi“ father Da«aratha, on Sita as herself, 
and on the jungle as Ayodhya. 

Sumantrathen told them that the chariot was 
ready, A basketcovered with hide and a spade had 
already been lirought and placed in the chariot 
as aho their arms and Sita’s clothing for the 
jungle Sita was the firri; to mount the chariot, 
and she did so with alight step and a buoyant 
heart. The two prnncc-s then mounted, and 
Rama seated himself by her side, and Lakshrnana 
behind them. The chariot veas driven away by 
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foi the night He often spoke of Your Majesty 
and the queen-mothers, and said that he felt no* 
anxiety because Bharata was a good prmce 
As the citizens were unyielding and would not 
xeturn to their homes, the prmce, to save them 
needless pain and tiouble, lesumed the journey 
very early m the mormng, while they were ah 
yet asleep, and also asked me to take back the 
chariot for some miles and return by another 
way, so as to mislead them We thus got away 
from them and they went back We then drove 
fast thiough fertile fields and rich villages, whose 
inhabitants came out to honour the prmce and 
lament his exile, and we reached the sacred 
Ganges at the southern outskirts of Kosala. 
We were met there by Guha, the hunter- 
chieftam, who welcomed us hospitably The- 
prince was greatly touched and pleased by the- 
hunter’s loving kindness and devotion, but 
accepted only of the grass for the horses, as the 
rest of the presents were of no use to a hermit 
like him We halted under an tngima tree that 
night on the bank of the Ganges The next 
morning, the piince bade me return, and they 
crossed the Ganges m the boat brought by Guha. 

T pressed him again and again to come home 
with me, but m vain I could not make up my 
mind to leave them and so asked to go vnth 
them into the forests. This too he refused, and 
hade me return at once to assure Ins step-mother 
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“ That prince, in a voice choking with lage 
and grief, declared that the exile of his brother 
Rama was wholly un3ust, as he had done no 
fault at all, and that his father was greatly to 
blame for it He said that it was not possible 
for the people to love, oi have any regard fo] 
such a kmg, and that he himself did noi 
recognise a father m him. Rama alone was 
now his brother, kmg, father and kindred’' 
The old monarch bowed his head humbly and 
in shame to this 3udgment of his younger son, 

I He then asked whether Sita had sent no 
' " message “ She was overcome with grief and 
the great calamity that had suddenly over- 
taken her ,” replied Sumantra, “ unused to 
trouble and sorrow, she looked like one dazed 
or possessed She looked at me returnmg home., 
and at her husband leady to enter the 3ungle,, 
and wept bitter tears She could not speak for 
giief, and said nothing ” 

There was a fresh outburst of grief and tears 
on hearmg this account. After a while, the 
King asked “ But did you come aw^ay at 
once, Sumantra ? Know you nothmg more of 
■whithei they went and where they are now ? ” 

“ I lemamed with Guha until the guides he 
sent with them, came back and learnt the 
following from them Labshmana always 
walked in front, Rama behind, and the princess 
between them They reached the Vatsa country 
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over as a 3 ust, generous and merciful monarch, 
my lord has now done a most shameful thing 
indeed ' How can the noble princes and the 
frail and tender Sita beai the heat and cold of 
the jungle, walk on the hard and thorny ground 
up hill and down dale for miles and miles, or 
live on leaves, beiries and fruits even for a day? 
What has my mnocent child, who loved his 
father only too well, and was so smcerely 
beloved of all, ever done to meet with such a 
cruel fate? And I yet live here, and even 
Death is afraid to come near such a haid-hearted 
wretch ! My noble son, even if he ever comes 
back alive from his long, long exile, will not 
deign to accept the crown which his brother had 
been wearing Hei husband is a woman’s first 
refuge in this world , then her son , and then 
her kindred She has no other help besides. 
You, my first refuge, have forsaken me , my son 
has left me, and my kindred are far away. 
Having a husband, I did not follow my son into 
the forests I have thus been lumed by you in 
©very way, and am the most miserable and un- 
foitunate of women This vast empire has been 
ruined by you , you have plunged in grief your 
ministers and the people , and you yourself are 
well-nigh stricken dead with sorrow Elaikeyi 
and her son are alone happy, O what have you 
done 1 My heart bleeds to think of it and I long 
so to die ” 
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anytlung therefore, -without thinking of the 
fruits of his action, is a little man. The man, 
who charmed by the beauty of the pdasa flower, 
cuts down the mango trees to make more room 
for the pdasa tree, will grieve sorely when 
fruits appear. I have cut down the mango, an 
uursed the pdasa m my folly. Having bamsiien 
Hama I now grieve.” The King heaved a o e- 
ful sigh, and said again after a while , iiear 
this tale, my queen, and then you will understand 
how I now suffer for an evil and thoughtle^ 
deed of my early days, done even before 
wedded tliee I was fond of hunting then, ana 
famed for my skill I could aim at an ammai 
from sounds, and without even seeing it 
day, while I was out hunting in the forests, i 

heard a gurgling noise near a 

thought it was caused by an elephant tonti g 

■water Proud of my skill, and 

to see and make suie of it, I aimed a a a 

towards the spot Then I heard a 
and words uttered m deadly pam 

forward and found that I had »<>=■ 
a young hermit, who had come to the stream loi 

wLrand whose pitcher had made the 

sound He blamed me bitterly 

no harm, and yet I had kiUed him. I who 
wL a king and whose duty ^as to shmW “ud 
guard every one His parents were J 
and utterly blind and he was their ^ 
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XVIS5, The Return of Bharata- 

death of the old monarch, coming so 
close on the beloved prince s exjle, aggrieved 
all still more, and there was long and loud 
lamentation m the city and in the palace. 
Queen Eaikeyi was blamed as the root of the 
double misfortune, and became the butt of every- 
body’s reproach But she had a secret source of 
joy in her heart and was eagerly awaiting her 
son’s return iZis 3 oy and gratitude would be 
her ample reward, and not one of her fault- 
finders would dare to speak a word when he 
was crowned and became kmg And she 
impatiently looked forward to that happy day. 


The King’s body was embalmed and placed in 
scented oil, and messengers on fleet horses were 
despatched to fetch Bharata from his uncle’s 
country to perform the King’s funeral and 
moimt the throne. We are told that Bharata 
had a bad dream foreshadowmg what was 
coming, and the reader will remember that this 
is the second time that such a dream is referred 
to The messengers took costly presents to 
Bharata, his uncle, and his grandfather, but 
their ordeis were to fetch the prince at once 
and not to tell him of what had happened at 
Ayodhya Bharata and Satrughna took leave of 
their grandfather, uncle and other kinsmen and 
left theu* city, Rajagraha, for Ayodhya. Many 
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The King died calling on Kama, Sita and 
Kakshmana, TPith his last breath XTe said that 
they alone could be thought happy who would- 
witness their return ” 

“ Why, where have they gone ? ” askpd 
Bharata m suipiise 

“ My son, ” replied the queen, “ Rama, wear- 
ing the hermit’s garb, has gone into Dhanda- 
kaianya with Sita and Lakshmana.” 

“ Did Rama covet and seize any man’s pro- 
pel ty, or wife, 01 unjustly torture anyone? 
Why was my good brothei so banished ?” 

Kaikeyi was glad that the time had come at 
last for lier i eward, for her son to see and grate- 
fully lejoice how dearly she loved him. She 
lephed with pudo and loy . “ My dear son, your 
brother Rama did not do any such thing But 
I, out of the great love I bear you and healing* 
of the King’s intention to crown him, asked for 
his exile and youi being crowned instead Bound 
by his piomise, the King yielded and so Rama 
has gone into the jungle The old King died 
of grief The kingdom is youis now Grieve 
not, my son, but peiform youi fathei's funeral, 
and then have yomself crowned by Vasishta and 
the rest I have done all this only for your 
sake ” 

The reproaches and taunts which Kaikejn had 
hithei to borne at the hands oftheKing, the other 
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two brothers on the loss of their father and 
the exile of their other brothers and.Sita, and 
"Vasishta and Kausalya had to console them 
often The resentment of Lakshmana’s brother, 
Satrughna, against Kaikeyi, and especially 
against her hump-backed maid Lfanthara, wa& 
so keen that Bharata had to interfere and 
appease him The sanchaymm ceremony 
done on the thirteenth day 

On the next day, the subject, princes and 
people met together and prayed Bharata to 
assume the crown, but he was firm The king- 
dom belonged only to the eldest son, and he 
therefore told them to get read5’' soon to go with 
him into the jungle to bring back Rama home* 
And they all praised and blessed the noble and 
Ingh-souled prince Sage Vasishta. also pleaded 
with him to mount the throne and rule tlie 
- kingdom whicli his father and his eider brother 
had gi\en him But with team in Ins c^cr, 
Bharata declared that ho himself and the king- 
dom nero alike Rama's by right and that it ill 
became a leal ned sage like him to tenijit Innr 
from the path of duty and nghtcoiisno^s Hr 
vowed again that he would fetch Rama to rule 
the land or dvcll T>Mth Irm un the jungle w tb 
I-akshmana, and ordei*^: were issucdjat lUite acr 
the journev into the forest^, m “earch of tbe 
rightful King Rama, to begin on the no t d '> 
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blame in the mijtfer In fact, you Vrill see later 
on, that Lakf-bmana hirnhclf doubts Bharabr 
just as Guba did now Die hunter-cbi'eftain 
thought that Bharafa, not content ''viih f olzing 
the crown and driving Rama into wan 

now'-pur-uing him into the forests, and liisheart 
swelled 7 . ith rage at lh5s further piece of in- 
3 u?tico. He bade hb fol!ov/em to arm them- 
pelves and be ready for an onset on tbe^-outhem 
bank of the nver, while he himself cros-^ed over 
in a boat to the northern bank to meettbo 
prince and find out the tnith of the raatbir- 
Prince Hama, Fon of a mighty monarch, bad 
called birn ‘ friend’ and spoken sucb kmd y/orde 
to him. "Wbat would he not then risk m bin 
cauoO 

Surnantra introduced Guha to Bharata, and 
a look at the crov/nle^'5 bead and grief-Btrieken 
face of the prince v/as enough to allay half the 
doul>t' of the hunter After the first greetings', 
Bharata asked Guha for help to cro-.o the river 
and for guid<^'s toshovr birn the way to Bharad- 
waja’*' hermitage. 

“I have hundred^' of boats ready at band,” 
replied Guha, “ and shall ray«-elf aceompany and 
guide you 'vith rny men. But fill me first, I 
pray you, mean you and this va^-t army, good or 
<i^}] to my fnend Kama ? ” 

Bhd.Tata a.s' firm'd him of his true inKnt and 
lemovcd hi-> suspicion. Guha then praised him 
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and sails A large and stately ship, Siuastikay 
sailing gracefully with gay banners waving,, 
and tiny bells tinkling sweetly all around,, 
was brought for the royal party. White woollen 
<jarpets were spread inside this vessel, and the- 
princes, the queen-mothers, and some others 
.crossed over in her We also read of a curious- 
custom : when the royal party moved on, the 
place of its former encampment was burnt by 
some of the camp-followers lest Rajalakshmi 
should remain behmd Guha and his men acted 
as guides On reaching Prayag, Bharata left 
the army m encampment and went to Bharad- 
waja’s hermitage with a chosen few, to see that 
sage. The sage welcomed them, and though he- 
too doubted at first the prince’s motive in follow- 
ing his exiled brother Rama, he was indeed 
pleased to hear Bharata’s reply and praised 
him highly So pleased mdeed was the great 
sage that he insisted on feasting the'royal party 
and the vast aimy, and right grandly did he- 
do it by the force of his tapas 

Prince Bharata enquired of the sage the way 
to Chitrakuta, and was about to depart, when 
the queen-mothers came m to pay their respects- 
to the holy man Kausalya and Sumitra 
humbly bowed their heads to his holy feet. 
Kaikeyi too did so, blushmg, and then went 
and stood by the side of her son Bhaiata. 
"Prmce of Raghu’s race!” said the sage. 
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L wish to know your mother, which of these 
IS she.” 

“Lord” replied Bharata respectfully, “of lowly 
OTien and worn out with sorrow and fastmg, 
iihis lady who looks like dharma dhevafa, is 
any father’s senior queen, by name Kausalya. 
“She IS the mother of Rama, that lion among 
men. That lady, who stands holdmgKausalya’s 
left hand, and looks so care-worn and like a 
faded flower, is Sumitra Who that sees Rama 
now will believe that he had any brothers, but 
for^ Lakshmana ? She gave birth to that faithful 
5iero and Satriighna here And she who cruelly 
banished the two heroes, Rama and Lakshmana, 
and the samtly Sita to the wild jungle, and 
brought about the death of her own husband, 
Ring Dasaratha , who is greedy, proud, irritable, 
<obstmate and vam of her own beauty beyond 
-■all measure , who knows no pity and fears no 
sin or shame , who was the only joyous person irt 
all Ayodha when I returned home on my 
father’s death , this heartless and wicked 
woman, Kaikeyi, is my mother ” 

The sage Bharadwaja soothed the prince 
gently in these words . “ Blame not ' your 
mother, Bharata, or speak of her so unkindly. 
Tor who knows the will of gods, and that tins 
apparent evil will not be the cause of much good 
in the end ? ” The party then took leave of the' 
sage and wended their way towards Chitrakuta- 
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It is curious that while the Aryan poet 
Valmiki describes this scene of the introduction 
of the Queen-Tuotheis by Bharata as taking- 
place later in Bharadwaja’s hei outage, the 
Tamil poet, Eamban, times it eailiei on boaid 
the vessel, while the paity- cross the Ganges, an(|. 
says that the prmcc thus introduced the queens 
to the hunter-chioftam Guha. Kamban is said 
■to have composed his deathless verses after 
healing Valniiki’s Sanskrit poem read and ex- 
plained to him dailj’- Was it then a mere mis- 
take due to chance or slip of memoiV, oi did he 
Icnowingh^ change the story, as he has un- 
doubtedls’’ done in some othei places ? 

— — 

KX. The of the Brothensr 

O AMA was living happily at Chitiakuta -with 
his wife and his faithful bi other There 
was no palace now, no soft-cushioned ease or lux- 
ury, no army of servants vying with each other 
■to please their lord He, or his brother, killed 
game for their food and Sita cooked it They 
ate also of the wholesome and sweet fruits that 
were to be had in plenty They bathed m the 
river Mandhahmi and drank of its clear, sweet 
watei They wandeied about among the pleasant 
lulls and dales andiested then limbs whentued, 
under the shade of the -tiees, enjoying the re- 
freshing fiagrance of the flowers and the sweet 
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singing of the bu'ds Lakshmana was eyer 
eager and on the watch to add to the comforts 
and simple pleasures of their forest home Eama 
and Sita dehghted to roam about the forest, 
noting and admiring the endless and ever- 
varying beauties of nature, and the pnnce*often 
declared that he could gladly pass not fourteen 
merely, but fourteen hundred years, if need be, 
in such a life As for Sita, her happiness knew 
. no bounds The brave JLakshmana, one of those 
rare and beautiful natures, bom and hvmg 
solely for the happiness of others, was quite 
contentand happy m serving his beloved brother 
and his wife So they were all quite happy, 
although, no doubt, they often thought of their 
home and -the deal ones pining theie for their 
absence. Some people foolishly think that 
there can be no happmess without riches or 
power Beyond the bare needs of the body, 
happmess is truly a matter of the mind , and it 
is more often found in the humble cottage of toil 
and contentment than in the palaces of plenty 
1 and power, and the mansions of ignoble ease. 
Rama and Sita were one day taking them food 
by the side of a stream, as they often did, when 
they heard a great uproar and saw a cloud of 
dust at a distance. Rama bade his brother 
climb up a tree and see what it was Lakshmana 
, did so, and he then cued out to Rama that he 
saw the royal banner of Kosala and a large 
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army coming towards them and that no doubt, 
Bharata, havmg mounted the throne, was com- 
ing to kill them He jumped down to toe 
ground m gieat wrath, hastily armed himself, 
and asked his brother too to do likewise. 
Rama thought it moie likely that Bharata 
was coming to see them in friendliness 
and brotherly love, and he gently chided his 
faithful brother for such unbecoming doubts, 
bom, no doubt, of his great love for himself. 
However, the princes deemed it best to return 
to their hut with Sita, and they did so at 
once and awaited further events there 

Leavmg his army at a distance and guided by 
a volume of smoke that rose above the trees, 
Bharata soon found the humble thatched dwell- 
ing, and he ran forward eagerly on seemg 
Rama seated there, with his wife and Laksh- 
mana He was overcome by gnef to see toe 
rightful sovereign of Kosalahvingm such a hut 
in the jungle, with matted hair and clad in bark, 
and all because of what his own mother had 
done for his sake He fell down at his feet 
callmg, “ Brother,” but choked with gnef, he 
could say no more 

Rama took him up lovmgly and could hardly 
recognise him, so changed he was, by grief, and 
penance and dressed like a hermit He then 
said m a kindly tone : “ I hardly know you, 
my brother, so tom and changed have you 
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hermit-like son and the life he led When Sita, 
with tearful eyes, bowed before her, the queen 
embiaced her lovingly and said “Daughtei of 
the king of the Videhas and daughter-in-law to 
Emperor Dasaiatha, how live you and suffer in 
this wild ]ungle? My heart bleeds inwaidly 
with giief to see your face which looks now 
like a faded lotus, or the moon dimmed by 
clouds ” 

After the salutations and gieetings were over, 
they all sat down, and Rama again asked 
Bhaiata why he had donned the heimit’s garb 
and come to the jungle The rest of Bharata’s 
. retinue had also joined them there 

“ Kmg Dasaratha, our gieat king and father, 
is dead,” replied Bharata earnestly, “ and the 
kingdom is therefore yours by right I pray 
you forgive my mother’s folly and crown your- 
self even here and now, as the ministers, our 
mothers, the army, aie all piesent The olden 
rule is the golden mle and may not be set 
aside ” 

Good, learned, and nghteous as you are,” 
replied Rama, “ I know, Bhaiata, that you will 
not covet the crown when you have an elder 
brothei I do not see the least fault in you 
But know that the king has an absolute right to 
order us all as he will, just as we have a right 
to oidei our wives and other dependants , and 
our duty is to obey him How can I then return 
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home or rule, •when my father has bidden me to 
lead a hermit’s life m the jungle for fointeen 
years and when my not doing so would make him 
false ? You too, my brother, are as much bound 
by the king’s command and you ought therefore 
to rule the kingdom ” 

“ My mother has yielded to ray entreaties and 
agreed ; and I give you now the kingdom which 
was given me Therefore, I beseech you, come 
home with us and rule the land,” replied Bhara- 
_ta On hearing these words, the people praised 
Bharata for his biotherly love and rare sense of 
justice, righteousness and duty. 

Rama was greatly moved by his earnestness 
and grief, and he gently replied ' “ No man gets 
what he likes in this world We are not oui 
own masters and we are driven about hei e anc 
there by Fate Riches and all earthly goods 
come to an end, soon oi late Even such gods 
as Brahma and Indra have their day, and ceass 
to be Death is the sure, the certain fate of al 
living beings , and the sun, the moon, the stais 
and the seasons which we all admire and dehgh' 
in, are all the while ruthlessly measuring of 
our allotted days And father and mother, wif( 
and child, we are all but spars come togethe: 
for a little while to part soon and drift foi eye: 
after, each his or her own way, on the vast sei 
of eternity Duty alone is lasting and good 
will therefore do my duty, that is. obeVcmA 
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fatiier and redeem ins plighted word ; do you so 
too, my brother, and grieve not in vain/' 

“ Bom to a great and righteous Idng/ replied 
Bharata, “and knowing the dhamia shasiras 
well, how can I ever accept the crown to the 
esclusion of my elder brother ? Our father was 
our guric, a great man, our king, and he is now 
dead; I must not therefore blame him openly. 
But who will approve of such an act as being just 
or light, rliat knows the true dhamia ‘ 
the senses of men go astray when enl and ruin 
are abou t to omf!a 5e'fIiem/~dsmmxid''''gaying, 
andlHelTing nas proved the truth of it. He 
alone is the true son who sets aright the wrong 
done by his father Below you in every way, 
how can I rule when you are ahve ? I pray you, 
I implore you bowing my head to your feet, 
return and rule the land ” 

“ Tears ago,” replied Hama firmly, ‘ when 
my father married your mother, Kadieyi, he 
promised her father, your grandfather, to give 
ihe kingdom to the son bom of her loins. Long 
after, he granted also r.vo boon? to your mother, 
and you have got the emwn by one boon and I 
hs.' e been cniicd by the other. The kingdoin is 
therefore your^ bj a double assurance of tho 
King oar father, whose word we are ah bound 
10 obey. L-it us not make the great Kings 
word vain now Ht.gavc up his hm for 
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not "Wear out his days foolishly lu the mid 
jungle. 

Rama was very wroth to hear this, and^ 
rebuked the ? islii foi his false and misleading 
advice ‘ Man is not a mere sport of chance or 
made up only of ever-changing matter. He has 
the divine soul in him which knows no death ; 
and this soul can get peace and happiness only 
by truthful conduct A false man or a bar can 
never make himself or others happy, and is feared 
by the world hke a cobia Truth _alone leads to 
true happiness There is no religion higher 
than Truth Grod hunself is naught but Truth. 
All things live and move and have their being 
in Truth All laws, human and divine, are 
founded upon Truth Therefore is Truth a 
man’s first duty How could he then, ha\ung 
given up the crown and taken a vow of exile at 
Lis father’s biddmg, now go back on his word 9 ’ 

Then the sage Vasishta declared thatm 
Ikshvaku’s Ime, the kmgdom was always the 
birth-right of the eldest son, and he therefore 
asked Rama to return and rule the land But 
Rama was firm, and answered that it was not 
proper for the sage to advise him against his 
duty Thereupon Bhaiatagotup in the midst 
of that great gathering and said* “Sages, 
ministers, and citizens, mark my words, I pray 
you I did not ask my father for the kingdom ; 

I did not tell my mother to do this , I do not 
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^nd nobler to take the course which is the least 
pleasant to us personally, to sacrifice our own 
pleasure or profit for the sake of truth or duly* 
Rama held that it was his duty to redeem the 
promise of his king and father, and so he went 
unto exile, cheerfully forsakmg a kingdom He 
felt that what his father did was not oust or 
{nght , and when he sometimes tiied to defend 
ins father, it was only to persuade his brother 
Rharata, and he convinced no one But he 
preferred what he deemed his duty to his fathei 
to doing what was oust and right, because the 
latter course was m his favour So he willinglj 
made a sacrifice and urselfishly went tmto'the 
jungle Bharata, on the other hand, refusec 
the Clown and dwelt like a hermit in a hiimbh 
cottage, because it was not oust or rightfor him 
f o be kmg, when his elder brother was alive 
JNo one would have blamed him if he had'Otiey 
•ed his parents and accepted the crown.'^fdrdie 
never sought it, and it was his duty-tt^* 
his elders. There was a sacrifice m " 
of nght and oustice, and a gieat 
pleasure in the path of duty Andfhe-ndbl; 
chose the less selfish course and 
sacnfice Fame is the united praise 
kind, and ‘ the path of duty always 
^lory,’ because* duties’ are mainly, 
the conscience of humanity The tiack of 
Right and Justice is rougher, and he who'^^b^ 
it is more rarely crowned with fame. - 
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That Bharata’fl fcacriiicG was as groat as it 
was unexpected is proved by the fact that no- 
one would believe hum. The kingdom had been 
promised him even before he was bom, and 
again by the grant of the boon The king had 
a supreme right to dispose of it as he liked, und' 
so Bbarata had a sure right to the crown 
father mistrusted him, and so did ITausalya and 
Sumitra His own mother never even dreamt 
that he would refuse it Even Kama, who 
know him best perhaps, did not expect that he 
would do m and prefer exile. And when he 
firmly declared his noble purpose and proceeded 
to act upon it, no one would believe him. Guha, 
Bharadwaja, and Lakshmana doubt him in turn- 
Wo generally judge others by our own minds, 
and all these men and women wore good and 
righteous persons with a full sense of duty and 
justifo Yet they douhtrd him So vnkiuoly 
grand and noble w'as Ins conduct, so high ahovi*' 
what they expected of even s(i good a pnneo 
be was Therefore does Kamban make the 
eimple hunlcr-chicftain euxlairn to Bharata ; 
“A thousand Ramos arc* not equal to you, when 
we think of it well !” I will not be so FUrr, or 
so bold I only wr b to point out to you tbatbofb 
the brother^ cbo-'C the* ie-s plea'-ant coui^f*; 
and the world then and now prai‘i'‘d and praise^ 
them both- aim that you thould never follow 
Jabah's advice and yield to selfishness 
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to Rama, and they besought the two pnnces tG> 
rid them of the Rakshasa pest 

The sage Athri welcomed the prmces gladly, 
and his wife Anasuya, a venerable old matronr- 
was very pleased with Sita She praised highly 
her devotion to her husband, and presented her 
with fine clothes. Jewels, flowers, and scents^ 
The grey-haired lady gave the pimcess good 
advice and then made the sweet Sita tell her all 
about her own home, and how she came to wed' 
the prince So pleased was she with the beauti- 
ful Janaki that, not content with giving her 
the presents, she made her to put them on, then’ 
and there Sita did so, and saluted the vener- 
able lady, who then blessed her, and said that 
it gladdened her old eyes to see her 

The exiles then took leave of the sage and his 
wife and moved further on They soon left 
Rorthern India and the Vindhya ranges far 
behind them and entered the gieat forest in the 
Deccan From Allahabad (Prayag), they had 
gone southwards to Chitrakuta (m Bundel- 
thand), and now they were travelling towards 
the south-west They fiist came across an 
Aryan settlement, a cluster of hermitages in a 
pleasant part of the forest situated near some- 
crystal stream, and resounding with the chant 
of vedtc hymns The rishis welcomed them 
gladly and begged their protection fiom their 
foes, the Rakshasas True, they had the power 
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mitra complained of their mischief far up in the 
north, and hero down south more of them 
were harassing the Aryan rishts. 

Stripping old stories of all poetic fancy and 
ornament, and bearing in mind the fact that all 
that we know of these ‘ night-walkers/ and ‘ raw' 
eaters’ is from books written by their foes who 
regaidcd them more as demons than men, I 
think the following may claim to be as good a 
guess as any other * They were a fierce and 
wailike non-aryan tribe whose stiong-hold was 
Lanka, but who had also spread over the main- 
land of India to some extent Like some other 
rude tribes we still have, they hunted chiofiy by 
night and had no objection to raw meat. They 
were also civilised m their own way, in some 
respects more civilized than the a? 7jans them- 
selves Their capital m Lanka was a very rich 
and beautiful city, and they had easy and speedy 
moans of crossing ovei to the mainland They 
did not legal d fiie as holy and were worshippers 
of Siva They despised theayyan gods and fire- 
iites Anaiyaasage, Vishrava, who wedded 
Bhaiadwaja’s daughtei and had a son Vaish- 
lavana by hei, was one of the first to push for- 
ward into the south, ambitious of royalty. He 
got to Lanka somehow and there wedded again 
Kaikasi, the only daughter of the Rakshasa king 
Sum all There were foui children by this 
hybrid union, Dhasanana, known later as 
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as their dress showed He said that their con- 
duct was a disgrace to all hermits and after 
thus upbraiding and threatening - them, he- 
suddenly seized the trembling Sita and carried 
her away. The grief and rage of Rama on see- 
ing this were unbounded, and he bitterly blamed 
Kaikeyi for makmg such a thmg possible, 
JBefore his very eyes, another man had touched 
his wife and was holding her on his lap and 
this, he said, pamed him more than the death 
of his father and the loss of the kingdom 

T am sure that most of my Indian readers will 
readily and fully understand Rama’s feehng. 
The jealousy that cannot 'bear to see another 
oven to touch one’s wife is said to be peculiarly 
a feeling of the East In Rama’s case, of course, 
the man was a wicked, mm~ai j/an foe But even 
otherwise, such a feeling is quite common with 
■us But other races and peoples, among whom 
women are not necessarily less chaste or men 
less lax in their morals, have other customs and 
ways Nearly all over the West, men and 
women greet each other by ‘ shaking hands,’ 
and li IS the geneial rule for a woman to dance 
■with and to be taken to dinner by a man who is 
not her husband They blame us for treatmg our 
■women hke slaves and curbing their natural 
■freedom, for regarding them as creatures made 
solelyfor our pleasure and convenience, as mere 
chattels But this, by the way. 
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'Claimion him for such help, as he was a ksliattrya 
und their king Rama allayed their fears, and 
promised them that he and his bi other would 
make it their sole task and duty, during their 
oxile, to rid the land of the rakshasa pest and 
^uard their holy aryan brethren to the best of 
their power. Then they all went together and 
reached the hermitage of Sudhikshana, who 
welcomed the princes gladly The next morn- 
ing they bathed in water, fragrant with the 
sweet smell of lotus flowers, and then finishmg 
their prayers and rites, went into the forest to see 
some of the hermitages there, after takmg 
leave of Sudhikshana 

It was Sita’s practice to keep their arms safe 
for the night and give them back to them when 
they went out on the morrow- But the fight 
with Virata, and the promise of protection given 
by her husband to the iis/ns on the previous 
•day, made her think, and her rmud was troub- 
led So she gently addressed her husband 
when they were walkmg together in the 
forest next day “ You have donned this 
^aib of bark, my husband, and taken upon 
yourself the hermit’s life It is a life of sacri- 
fice and self-control, hard to live Who con- 
trols not his mind gives room for three deadly 
•sms, — lying, coveting another man’s wife, and 
harming one who has done him no harm My 
lord, you are quite free from the first two of 
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you may be tempted mto it by this vow and by 
"bemg armed alwa]?^. True it is a king’s duty to 
punish the wicked and protect the good and the 
in n ocent But this is not your kingdom, nor 
are you a king now Though Lshaifrym by 
birth, we are exiles here, and you are leading 
the life of a heimit now A king’s duty is not 
therefore yours Life in these jungles is hard 
and dreadful enough at times, and why should 
we court more trouble and danger needlessly ? 
On our return to Ayodhya, you may righdy 
resume the duty of a king, but now only a her- 
mit’s life IS befitting Whatevei our state in life, 
we must follow the dhanna of that state There 
is no one wiser, and theie is nothing which is 
not known to imu I am a meie woman and out 
of the great love in my heait, I have spoken 
these words Bear with me, my husband, and 
think well over this matter, and do only what 
IS your proper dhai via now ” 

Kama was deeply touched by his wife’s 
earnest pleadmg, and be well saw how it came 
straight from her heart, and from the great love 
she bore him He praised hei warmly and 
declared that her noble words betokened not 
only her love for him, but also how worthy a 
daughter she was of the great lajarisht Janaka, 
rightly famed for his learning, wisdom, and 
righteousness He gently soothed her fears and 
assured her that no evd would ever come of 
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and in other? for many months, and tlms passed 
away pleasantly ten years of their exile _ 

X30V. The Stor*y of Agasthya, 

A fter thus passing ten years in various hermit- 
^ ages in the forest, the princes and Sita came 
back to the asiama of the sage Sudbikshana, 
and dwelt with him for some tune Rama asxed 
Sudhikshana one day where was the hermitage 
nf Aeasthy a, of whom he had heard so much, and 
he wished to see Sudhikshana replied 
that he was himself about to suggest such a visit 
lad told them the way " Four vochanaj> to the 
n+Vi nf this place,” said the sage, “ stands the 

Halt you there for the ni„h y 
othei yoohana next , 1^3 great 

forest It is a densely wooded 

welv ^orwhich will suiely delight you 

, «,t.a ” The’ exiles took leave of the sage, an 
2 t«ng at once, they -“’^f^XaThrothei 
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to a guc$t %vould liave to eat ]us ovrn fle^h in. 
the next world, jeven like tire man who bears 
false vritness. Ere praised Rama higlily and 
said that Dasarafiia, who had begot such a noblo 
and truthful son, was a very happy man indeed 
He praised La kshraana’s devotion to his brother; 
and oven more the courage and heroism of Sita, 
who, horn and hred up as a princess, bravely 
dared to lead such a hard life with her husband, 
out of the great love she bore him Such noble 
pafhiirathns were indeed rare in this world, for 
the minds of women were generally tickle as 
the will-o-tbe-wisp, changeful as the swallows 
flight He therefore advised Rama to lo\ © and 
cherish her always and to do nothing that might 
displease her. The sage entertained his guests, 
and then he presented Rama with some v, eapons 
famous in Aryan story, a bow burnished with, 
gold and inlaid with gems, two qmvers, a sword 
with golden hilt and scabbard, and an unfailing 
fiery bolt 

Rama then requested the sage to show him a 
pleasant spot where he could spend the rest of 
his exile Agasthya thought for a while, and 
then named Panchavati, a lonely and beautiful 
grove near the Gkidaveri river. It was a lovely 
spot and only two yocha?ias from his own her- 
mitage He knew what was m Rama’s mind 
and so he pitched upon that place It abounded 
in fruit-trees and sweet roots Sita, he was sure. 
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"would be delighted with it. Trae it was loaely, 
and Rama had a wife , but the prince was brave 
and able to defend her. “You see yonder knot of 
iluppa trees," said the sage, showing them the 
way “.Go to the north of it till you come upon a 
big banyan tree, and then you will see 
a small hillock The ever-green and shady ^ 
Panchavti is by its side.” . 

The princes thanked the sage for his kindnesd;1 
and the arms presented to them, and went 
wards Panchavati with Sita On their way, tn^ 
met Jatayu, a “vulture" who claimed to be th|^ 
father Dasaratha’s friend. Jatayu was prob«»^ 
a falconer, or the headman of a non-Ary^| 
jungle-tiibe who kept tame vultures, or ho 
vultuie painted on his banner, and so the 
poet describes him as a “ vulture ” 
dwelt near Panchavati and he promised toipifej 
after Sita whenevei the prmces happenedljOT^^^ 
out hunting or on other business ‘ 

But who was the great Agasthya 
was the nature of “ the unfailing and.bl^lSc^^' 
bolt, the best of missiles," which he gave 
B C Dutt, the learned historian of 
India, writes as follows • — 

“The name of Agasthya is connected wi|h4hle 
Deccan, and many are the legends toId"-of^tli»^ 
gi eat saint, before whom the Vmdhya.^'in&i^ 
tains bent in awe, and by whose mighit^l^*' 
southern ocean was dramed. It is likelyjt^i? 
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some religious , teacher of that name first" 
penetrated beyond the Ymdhyas, and foimded 
the first Aryan settlement in the Deccan, three- 
thousand years ago He was pioneer, discoverer 
and settler, the Indian Columbus "whu 
opened out Southern India to Aryan colonisa- 
tion and Aryan religion ” But the Tamili- 
ans, who form a part of the Dravidians 
in Southern India, also claim him He is 
known as the ‘ Tamil sage.’ They say that he^ 
received the Tamil language from Siva’s lips.. 
His work, Agathyam, now lost, was the first in 
that tongue and the reputed basis of all 
later books They also say that he was a 
great physician — most pioneers are— and that 
he wrote a book on medicine He was very 
short, indeed no bigger than one’s thumb, and 
he is therefore known also as the ‘ dwarf -sage’’’ 
in Tamil We are told that all the risJits 
and sages of India once came together on the 
Himalayas to witness Siva’s marriage with 
Parvati and so the northern part of the country 
was depressed by their united weight and the 
south uphfted Then Siva sent Agasthya, the 
thumb-like dwarf-sage to the south, as the 
only single person besides Himself, who could 
set right the balance ; thus pointing out for- 
oibiy that true worth lies always in quahty and 
not in mere bulk Besides his pressmg down 
the Ymdhyas, which may mean that he was 
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itlie first Aryan to discovei an .easy pass across 
"that range of mountains, and his drmkmg 
^ip the southern ocean, which may denote 
that he was the first to find out the natural 
causeway between the mainland and Lanka, 
there is another gruesome legend told of this 
aage There were two wicked asm a brothers 
an the South, by name Ilvalan and Vatapi. 
They put to death many holy Brahmans and in 
this mannei Ilvalan disguised himself as a 
Brahman and asked any tine Brahman who 
happened to pass by, to be his guest for 
the day, as he was performing his father’s 
sraddham Mutton was eaten m those days by 
all classes and castes. Vatapi took on the 
shape of a sheep and Ilvalan duly killed and 
cooked him and served him as mutton to the 
■sraddha Brahman. After he had eaten, Ilvalan 
called out aloud, ‘Vatapi come soon,’ and 
his brother tore open the Brahman’s entiails 
fiom within and came out bleatmg like a sheep, 
all unhurt himself 1 Many an mnocent and 
holy Brahman fell a victim to this trick, until 
Agasthya accepted Ilvalan’s mvitation oi^Q^day, 
digested his brother Vatapi, and burnt "the 
angiy Ilvalan to ashes 
Butt’s guess about Agasthya seems to be the 
one most probable The sage was a shiewd and 
successful pioneer, and he must have made 
-friends with the Bra vidian loids of the South 
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and ’won their esteem and regard A great 
Aryan scholar, he studied and easily mastered 
Tamil 'which was perhaps only a spoken tongue 
then, and may he be formed an alphabet for it 
and ’wrote a work on its grammar and language^ 
This IS allmere guess-work, but so is much of the 
history of those pie-historic times 
We have to guess in the same way of tlie 
’wonderful and deadly bolts which are spoken 
of in the olden books Yiswamitra and Agas- 
thya, perhaps the greatest of all names in those 
ages, give Rama these unfailing, blazing and 
all-powerful weapons of destruction and teach 
him the secrets of their use We shall also- 
xead that Rama, by himself, or with Lakshmana 
to help, put to rout or killed a great number 
of fierce raksliasa warriors from time to time. 
It is not possible for one or two men, however 
brave, strong and skilful, to defeat m open fight 
a large number of men equally well armed, or 
even unarmed There were no guns in those days 
such as we now have But all tlie substances that 
go to make gunpowder and such other powerful 
means of destruction were kno’wn and possess- 
ed Perhaps tlie secrets of making highly 
destructive bombs, shells and similai weapons 
of our times were known to a few of the old 
and famous sages and they imparted those 
secrets to Rama and other Aryan heroes who 
fought in their behalf. This ■will easily ex- 
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plain how those heroes wer^ able to defeat, 
kill, or put to rout large hosts of their rude and 
fierce foemen 

‘ It never rains but pours,’ is an English say- 
ing. And I may as well have done with one 
more guess here and now. The gods and some 
kinds of half-divme beings are described in the 
olden books as able to move about freely in the 
air and to go from one world to another ; but 
Indra alone, the king of the gods, is said to 
have an aerial car. I need not here speak of 
the power ascribed to yogis to be in any place 
in a moment, by merely thinking of it, to put 
on any shape, and to become mvisible at their 
will, all by the force of their tapas and siddht, ^ 
Such powers are claimed by some even now in 
our country and I shall not say anything of it 
here But an dsrial car, other than Indra’s, is 
mentioned only very rarely as for as I am aware, 
and seems to have been something more than a 
mere fancy of the poet’s bram In the 
Bamayana, Havana alone has such a car 
and he got it from his step-brother whom he 
ousted from Lanka In the Mahabharata, only 
one such vehicle is mentioned and it was brought 
by Kadorkaja, Bhima’s son by a non-aryan 
mother In the old Tamil poem Jivaka-cliinta- 
mam, a peacock-machine which could fly 
through the air is referred to and only once I 
do not know of any other mention of such an 
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cEiial conveyanco and the owners of all the 
three cars noted above were non-aryaris. Is it 
altogether impossible that such a contrivancer 
a distinguished and less risky forefather of the 
^roplane of these days, was known to a few 
of them and possessed by some of their chiefs ? 
It is no doubt a wild guess, but an mrial car is 
an important item in these ancient stones of 
fact, fable and fancy, and seems to be not wholly 
a myth 
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leachmg Panchavati, Rama chose a plea- 
sant and shady plot of level ground, close 
by a stream m which the lotus grew plentifully* 
and not far from the sources of the Godaveri 
river Lakshmana soon put up a small hut 
there for them to dwell m, making its mud 
walls strong with bamboo posts and thatching 
the roof with reeds, grass and leaves The 
exiles lived thei e in quiet happiness for some 
time, visited occasionally by the hermits from 
Agasthya’s asrama They bathed in the Gnda- 
veii early every morning, attended to their 
holy rites and piayers, hved mostly on the sweet 
wholesome roots and berries, and spent their 
days in pleasant, useful talk, or in wandering 
about the forest to see its natuial scenes and 
beauties One day was just like another, and 
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The handsome features and noble bearmg of the 
Aryan prince won her heart ; and being then a 
•widow, she wished to be wedded to Kama. 
She was herself not young, nor quite charming ; 
hut few women know their own ughness ; and 
she thought, naturally enough, that no poor, 
homeless hermit, living in such a hut in the 
forest, would refuse the hand of the sister of 
liUnka’s mighty monarch She therefore went 
to Rama, told him who she was and of her love 
for him, and naively asked him to marry her. 
She also pointed out what a great advantage it 
•would be to him 

Rama was greatly amused at this, and for 
sheer fun, he rephed gravely that he was a 
married man and had a wife who would not 
brook a rival, and he was therefore very sorry 
he had to refuse such a piece of good luck. 
However, his brother Lakshmana, was an 
equally handsome and brave man, and he was 
younger and had no -wife then Would he not 
suit her better ’ Shurpanaka took this m earnest, 
went to Lakshmana, and asked him to marry 
her. “ I am not a free man,” replied he, seeing 
at once that his brother was trying to poke fun 
at him, “ I am now my elder brother’s servant It 
will ill become a great prmcess like you to wed 
such a low -wight My brother’s wife is old, and 
what is her beauty to your matchless charms ? 
He alone is fit to become your husband ” 
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Sliurpanaka returned to and asked him 
again to wed her But he was firm and advised 
her to try Lakshmana again. She had seen 
l^iiia first and fallen m love with him and her 
heart was full of a great and overwhelming pas- 
sion for bun. She thought, and indeed Rama had 
said so, that Sita was the sole hindrance to his 
marrying her. Fuming witli rage, passion and 
shame, she rushed towards Sita. Alarmed at 
this, Rama called out to Lakshmana, and say- 
ing that it was ill playing with such fierce and 
wicked persons, bade him deform her and 
drive her away. Lalcshmana drew his sword 
and cut off her nose and cars m part Scream- 
ing with pain and shame, and with blood 
flowing profusely over hei face and body, Shur- 
panaka ran back to Janasthan to complam to 
her brothers of the great insult and cruel wrong 
that had been done her. 

Reader 1 I do not think that this was quite 
fair of the noble princes, unless indeed they 
did BO to seek a quarrel with their ralcshasa 
foes But even then, why so cruelly mutilate a 
woman, and that too one who loved them? 
She did not know they were mockmg her, and 
she believed that Rama unwillingly refused her 
hand because of his fear of Sita I am afraid 
that this thoughtless and cruel wrong to a 
woman was the result of having a sharp sword 
in one’s hand always, — 3 ust the evil which Sita 
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'warned her lord against. Truly does a Tamil 
pioverb say that the hand winch has a knife, 
or itoh, can never be quiet But deeds done 
even in play, have their pitiless results And 
this wanton wrong done to a woman became 
the cause, as you will see, of aU the tiouble 
and pain which the exiles had to undergo from 
that unhappy day 

You may wonder how the noble and right- 
eous princes could stoop so low as to wrong a 
helpless woman, who had done them no great 
wrong, m that cruel and shameless manner , but 
you need not, if you only remember that they 
were aryan princes, and she a non-aryan 
rakshasi In the history of man all over the 
world and in all times, we find that pride of 
race blmds even the noblest and the best some- 
times to even the most common duties of life 
and the elemental rights of other men They 
'Will not treat their horse or dog so, but men and 
women of another race, which they deem to be 
below them, they sometimes treat in the most 
inhuman and iuci edible manner And strange 
to say, not even the most civilised and cultured 
nations are quite fiee yet from this vice in the 
blood, from this touch of nature which links 
man to the tiger and the hawk They have 
the most humane and just laws among them- 
selves and behave to each other nobly But to- 
wards an mfeiioi race, inferior it may be and 
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often IS only in not havmg equally destructive 
andmighty weapons of warfaie,tlie same sharp- 
ness of tooth and claw and strength of brawn 
and smew, they adopt qmte another Ime of con- 
duct, then own laws being precious pearls too 
good to be cast before such swine The blood- 
curdling atrocities we hear of from the American 
woods and plantations from time to time, and 
the close study and observation of international 
life and history generally, amply prove this. 
Truly has a great poet sung that * - 

“ Sad IS it to be weak, 'Us sadder to be ivrohg, 
But if the strong God's statutes break,' tie saddest 

to be strong" 
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W HEN Kara, the great Ravana’s’^l^ 
and lord of Janasthan, saw’thpf 
phght of his beloved sister, and iieai^Z J 
had come by such a grievous ahdjir^ 
he was beyond himself with 
the immediate destruction of the't^'f’ 
mits, who went about armed 
young and beautiful woman, and^feidd^" 
the warriors who were by his^ide 
and kill them Shurpanaka w^i^^ 4 
show the way to the hermitage 6ft^ ^ 
Bama saw them coming, and^S 
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mana to guard Sila, he went forth fully armed 
to meet them, and soon killed them all off. 

The Aryans seem to have been very able and 
skilled bowmen ; and though the non-Aryan 
races also had bows and arrows, they wore not 
so well-skilled in their use, and relied more on 
spears, swords, javelins and clubs These latter 
weapons are useful only in close fighting A 
skilled and clever archer can easily kill off, or 
disable a large number of his foes, before they 
approach him, and the fall of so many comrades 
will naturally frighten others and make them 
take to their heels. This fact, and the special 
missiles and firearms already spoken of, should 
be borne in mind whenever we read of a large 
number of their foes being put to rout or killed 
by the princes And Kothanda-Rama was the 
greatest archer in all Aryan story. At Agm- 
eourt, we are told, a small number of English 
archers put to flight a vast French army and 
won the battle 

Shurpanaka fled back in fear and grief and 
told Kara what had chanced. He could hardly 
believe her , and when she taunted him with 
cowardice and lack of strength in order to rouse 
his rage and increase his thirst for revenge, he 
foamed with fury, and at once set off with his 
brother Dhushana and his guard of valiant war- 
riors. They came in chariots emblazoned with 
gold and gems, tingling with bells, gay with 
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themselves in tjie bloody field, and who fled 
then ? Did you learn this base flight of them 
at that time ? 

“ So many brave warriors flee before one man 
now * Sword in hand, ye run back to your homes : 
Seek ye to embrace your beautiful wives there, 
and enjoy the sweets of love with them 9 But tell 
me, when 3 mur loving damesgladly welcome you, 
their heroic lords returning home from the field 
of glory, will ye, O shameless cowards, show them 
your breasts with the noble wounds of the foe’s 
arrows, or rather your backs, with the scratch^ 
es and bruises made on them by thorns and 
branches of trees, during your mad flight 
through the jungle ? When ye came to the 
field, your eyes flashed like molten copper with 
fierce rage and hatred But now, alas ' thej’- are 
white with fear like milk Bom fighters as ye 
are, and fleemg the field of battle and your sole 
duty, will ye take to trade now for your liveli- 
hood, or perhaps change your spears and swords 
into plough-shares and live even as tillers of the 
soil Tell me, I charge you, how ye mean to 
live hereafter, and then flee this field Forget 
ye now, O shameless cravens, that even those 
very swords and spears are not your own, but 
weapons wrested by you ere now from the hands 
of your enemies on the field of glory ! 

“ Alas ! What greater shame can befall us 
hereafter? The finger of scorn and lastmg 
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iDehold, and clad m a gaudy Ijvery, stood behind 
the throne, beaiing his swords, speare and other 
arms, the dreaded scourges of his foes Bhs trust- 
ed ministers and fiiends were standing >m front 
<of the throne on either side, watchmg his moods 
■carefully, and with a mmgled sense of awe, 
ndmiration and affection He was the greatest 
monarch of their race and they all adored him 
m their hearts In the passage leading into the 
durhm hall, were numerous mmstrels and bards 
smging his praises and fame, and attendants 
ever ready to obey his commands There were 
also skilled and beautiful dancers, famous wrest- 
lers and swords-men, musicians and other artists, 
eagerly awaiting the royal pleasure. 

Havana, the son of an Aryan sage by a non- 
Aryan prmcess, was now a man past the prime 
of life His was a well-trained athletic frame of 
great proportions, and though he was not a huge 
giant like his next brother Kumbakarna, he was 
' far and away the strongest man of his age and 
the most famous warrior m the South. I have 
already told you that he was a great vedic schol- 
ar and that he had probably reverted to hia 
maternal rdkshasa type and ways on his father’s 
death, after he had driven away his elder step- 
brother from Lanka and seated himself on the 
throne. He had then strengthened his power 
and extended his sway, waging many battles 
with his foes and winning the immortal glory 
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that ever after clung to his name He married 
Mandodhari, the beautiful daughter of Maya, 
"who was perhaps a native of V5^hat is now knowm 
as Burma. She, like Sita, was one of the pancTia 
kannyas, five women noted for their purity and 
patJnvratha dharma Eavana had a son by her, 
Meghanadha, who was already a famous war- 
rior and who had won for himself by his valour 
the name of ‘ Indrajit ’ Ravana had other wives- 
also and children by them, but Maya’s daughter 
was his chief wife and queen, and Indrajit his 
heir and the greatest of his sons, a hero worthy 
of his great father 

It IS a law of nature that no smgle bemg shall 
be a perfect example of its kmd in every way, 
and a little observation will show this clearly 
to you Among your own friends, for instance, 
you will always find that if one is more endowed 
than the rest with physical beauty, strength, 
keenness of sight, sharpness of hearing, acute- 
ness of mmd, or any one or more of the countless 
qualities that all together go to make a human 
being perfect, he is markedly lacking in others. 
There is no man in the world without some good 
quality, nor is there one who has all and is 
perfect. This is evidently mother Nature’s way 
of bemg just and impartial to her children ; and 
the end of aU learning and civilization, all right 
human endeavour in fact, is to bnng together as 
many good qualities m as many men as possible. 
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“ The game of war is always one of doubt> 
Most Mighty Sire, and the two Aiyan prmccs 
from the North have such dreadful missiles with 
them. Your Ma;iebty’B humble slave who has 
seen them and their arms, thoi eforc begs leave 
to suggest a ruse by which the two men can lie 
slam easily and without any risk. Rama has 
a wife, who is the most beautiful of women, and 
lie loves hei more than his life If Your Majesty 
only brings her away cunningly, the two men 
will very soon die of grief.” 

“ Say you so? ” said Havana, after thinking- 
for a while. “ And it does not seem to be a bad 
plan ; yes, it is the best and I shall follow it 

Thus was Havana’s righteous and noble deter- 
mination to fight his foes openly and Icill them,, 
soon changed for a mean tnekmess, and he set 
forth in his car to seek the help of Mancha, the 
most cunning of rakshasas, to cai ry out this 
new plan 

But Mancha told him that it was quite dis- 
honourable and utteily unworthy of him to- 
stoop to such a base trick, and ho succeeded in 
sending him back to Lanka, fully persuaded 
that Akambana’s plan was not right But 
though Havana yielded to Mancha’s pleading 
on this head, he was not willing to let the thing 
alone altogether, as Mancha advised him to do. 
His own sister had been cruelly insulted and 
injured and his half-biotheis and guards killed 
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The King of Lanka, 

myustly. It iU became the name and fame of 
tbe Kmg of Lanka to put up with such an act. 
He therefore called his mmisters and was con- 
sulting them on the matter, when his beloved 
sister Shurpanaka came in, wailmg aloud and 
reproaching him bitterly for his shameful sloth 
A look at her cruelly deformed face and her 
woeful, haggard appearance was enough to raise 
the monarch’s rage to white heat again He 
swore to avenge her wrongs fully and speedily 
and asked her what she did to be so treated by 
the hermits Shurpanaka knew that the bare 
truth would not meet with her brother’s 
sympathy The great King of Lanka would 
have nothmg but scorn and rebuke for a sister 
who, out of a shameless passion, sought to wed 
a poor Aryan heimit She knew her brother 
well and also his love of female charms, and 
she cunningly changed her story to suit him 
' Sita, said she, was a very goddess on earth 
nay, moie, for no goddess could be so beautiful. 
Earth was not good enough for her feet to 
touch it, nor Heaven itself fair enough to hold 
her. Hers was a ‘ beauty such as never woman 
wore ’ Shurpanaka described Sita’s charms to 
her brother in glowing words and with all the 
tact and guile she was mistress of She declared 
that “ but to see her was to love > her, love but 
her and love forever” If she, a woman, was ^ 
eo bewitched by her charms, what would be!,"’ 
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blotter’s fate wheii he saw Such peerless 
and divine beauty, he alone, mightiest and most 
famous of monarchs, deserved to enjoy , and she 
could not bear to see it wasted in the 3 imgle, in 
a poor hovel Out of her gieat sisterly love, 
therefore, she had sought to get Sila for him 
and this was her reward Her brothers had 
been slam, their foice destioyed, and she herself 
most cruelly disgiaced and deformed How that 
she had told him, she would kill herself, for she 
was ashamed to live any longei If he had even a 
spark of kmglmess oi bravery still left in him, 
she besought him to arise and avenge her 
wrong. 

On hearing these words, only one passion 
burned furiously m Havana’s bosom, and that 
was the passion to get Sita for himself He 
forgot the cruel in]ury done to his sister, the 
death of his brothers and the loss of Janasthan 
The one yearning of his heart now was to 
possess such a beautiful gem among women 
and Akambana’s plan seemed agam most suited 
for the purpose War was a doubtful game ; 
and though he himself had not the least doubt 
of being able to kill the two hermits easily, he 
feared that Sita might kill hernelf on then death 
and he would lose her , foi was he not 
told that she loved her husband deeply and 
would not even look upon, much less love 
another ? It was therefore best to guard against 
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it and get hold of her first Her husband and his 
brother would then die of grief, or might be put 
to death afterwards, and then she would surely 
yield He theiefore made up his mmd to get 
possession of Sita stealthily and bring her away 
to Lanka and then think of the rest And 
burning inwardly with a fatal and overwhelm- 
ing passion, he ordered his aerial car and 
went again to seek Mancha’s help 

XXVSIl. iVlapicha the Rakshasa 

Sa^Ci ^ 

A scalded cat dreads all water , and if there 
were means of becoming proof against 
scalding, theie is no doubt that many a wise cat 
would soon adopt them Mancha was such 
a lakshasa The reader knows him alieady: 
he it was who escaped with his life and fled 
from Rama’s airows during Viswamitra’s yagam, 
andit was his mother, Thataka, that Rama killed 
at the biddmg of that sage Mancha therefore 
knew well the power of tapas, and Rama’s 
deadly skill in archery On fleeing southwards, 
he seems to have thought it all over within him- 
self, and to have at last made up his mind to 
turn over a new leaf in his life He did not^ 
return to Lanka, oi Janasthan, or the company ’ 
of his brethren elsewhere, but quietly betook 
himself to a lonely life of tapas in a hermitage. 
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It had sb'uck him forcibly that a iighteous life 
was after all safest and happiest in this world, 
and famed as he was as the most cunning and 
resourceful of the ialshasast he had buried all his 
craft in a lonely asiama and was leading the 
life of a hermit now 

When he saw his king come back to him 
again and so soon, he was greatly alarmed, and 
eageily asked why he had done so Ravana 
eagerly informed him, and Mancha, heaving a 
doleful sigh, began to plead with him again * 

“ Many will court roval favour with pleasant 
speech and counsel, O my king, but he is the 
real friend who speaks out boldly the trutli 
which can alone end m good, For lack of spies, 
you have not heard of the great Rama’s skill m 
arms and prowess But I know him only too 
well, and never till I die can I foiget the foice 
of those dieadful weapons and that matchless 
bow Deem them not as poor hermits, I pray 
you, but lather as the flower of the Aryan lace, 
aimed with the seciets of the most deadly 
missiles And learn, my king, this truth from 
me, a truth which I ha\ e learnt so late and at 
such great cost Goodness and Right can alone, 
and will always thrive and wm , and Evil can 
never prevail against them Remember what 
you owe to your own great tapas of your early 
' days and forget not that your might and fame 
are all due to that only. Sita is a true wife and 
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“ I came not here seeking your advice, or to 
bear you discoui’se on morality,” replied Eavana 
angrily “ The Aryan has come into my land, 
cruelly and v?-antonly wronged my sister, and 
killed my bi others and guardsmen He has 
thus wilfully sought my enmity The lamb 
has foolishly bearded the lion in his own den. 
Shall I meekly bow my head to all this disgrace? 
Is it not just for me to cairy away the wife of 
my foe who has so injured my sistei and do 
what other harm I can to him ? He has sown 


the wmd and he shall leap the whiilwmd I 
know what I am about and I want you only to 
help me to get possession of Sita by some cunmng 
device You are not my counsellor and I do not 
wish to tarry heie all day, and hear you praise 
the skill and valour of a puny Aryan youth. 
Weakling as you are, I do not wonder at it, 
nor at your cowardly feai of the Aryan’s bow. 
You little know your monarch’s stiength and 


valour, noi is it meet for me to boast of it noW 
and before such as you Arise, I command you\ 
and mount my car with me and help me to gei 
the beautiful Sita.” j 

Mancha again pleaded hard and entreateu^ 
his king to desist, but m vam He then prayedi 
that he at least may not be asked to help m thefj 
matter, as he was so afraid of Rama, and he wasi 
nowleadmg a new life and hated to practise his ^ 
former guile, or take part m evil deeds Eavana,* 
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brothers went out to kill game, or for any other 
purpose, the other always remained behind to 
guard Sita. 

There was a half-tame spotted deer at Janas- 
than which had belonged to Kara It was a 
singularly beautiful animal with gloss}’’ light- 
brown skin and round snow-white spots which 
shone like silver marks on a giound of gold. 
Kara had coveied the horns with gold leaves, 
and added, so he thought, to the native beauty 
of the animal in other ways This noble beast 
was brought and lot loose near the hermitage 
at Panchavati to attract Sita’s attention one 
morning She saw it soon aftei their return 
from the river and was delighted. The animal 
was only half tame and m a strange place. It 
now nibbled the emerald grass, now stared at 
her, and then frisked about half scared. Sita 
called her husband and Lakshmana and showed 
them the pretty beast. Lakshmana at once 
said that it did not seem to be a common wild 
deer, as the horns glittered like gold, and that 
it was perhaps some iwA-s/iasa’s snare or decoy. 

“Infinite are the beauties and fieaks of nature, 
my brother,” 1 eplied Rama, “and who knows 
but some deer may have such rare beauty ? It 
is indeed a charming beast.” 

“ I pray you, get it for me, my husband,” 
said Sita eagerly, and m almost childlike joy 
and excitement “ It will be the wonder of the 
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again-st my brother’s express order,” replied 
Lakshmana. “ Fear not, my sister, and believe 
me when I say that this seems to be a foul trick 
of some cmmmg foe, and I must not therefore 
leave you alone now It was not my brother’s 
voice, though somewhat like it. My brother 
has gone out well armed and no harm ban befall 
him 

“ It was lus voice and I know it,” rejoined 
Sita, “ and ho called on us both and no doubt he 
is in some grave danger Pcihaps it was his 
dying voice and mvoQ i alshasa is killing him 
> Bo you still stay here after heaiing that pite- 
ous cry and call yourself a faithful and loving 
brother ? Run at once for his help, I charge 
you. Nothing can happen to me here in our 
home, in a little wlule ” 

“ I cannot disobey him and it was a false 
alarm,” pleaded Lakshmana again, “ I pray 
you, calm yourself , my brother will soon be 
back safely ” 

“ Base and disloyal that thou art,” burst forth 
Sita in rage and grief, her eyes streaming with 
tears, “ 1 see thee in thy true colour only now. 
Thou hast feigned love and faithfulness all these 
days, only to forsake him at just such a moment 
and then keep me for thyself I see tlirough 
thy deep cunning and thy horrid lustfuhiess 
only now. It was for this, all thy weeping and 
praying to come with us into the forest. But 
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see you thus or such words and so I go now 
to seek hun. This is indeed Fate and I how now 
to its all-powerful mandate. May the guardian 
deities of the forest protect you from all evil 
and harm, and may God grant that we sliall 
•find you again heie safe, whenT letiirn with 
my brother ” 

And armed as he was, he sadly went into the 
forest, his heart burnmg with rage and grief, 
and heavy -with a vague sense of coming evil 

I have already pointed out how Rama had 
thoughtlessly erred m treating Shurpanaka with 
such wanton cruelty, and how that was to be- 
come the source of all his future misfortunes and 
troubles. Lakshmana had then obeyed his 
brother without a word of remonstrance, and so 
he too had eired with him But Sita had done 
notlung then, and for aught I know, she might not 
have been even aware of it at the time But now, 
in such foul suspicion of the noble Lakshmana, 
she was unpardonably wrong, and she was to 
pay for it dearly very soon. Wliile at Ajmdhya, 
she might not perhaps have had opportunities 
of knowing Lakshmana’s character well But 
now, they had been living together for more 
than ten yeais, and she must have been alone 
with him many a time durmg that peiiod. The 
mstmct of a chaste woman is keener and truer 
than that of a man, and she reads at once even 
an impure thought or gesture. Sita must have 
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'was a strange place for an ascetic to go to and- 
then king a strange man for him to extol, he 
revealed himself to hei and begged and entreat- 
ed her to accept his love He asked her to go 
with him to Lanka, and become the mistress of 
his heart and of all his vast riches and power. 
A young fawn in the grip of a tiger could not 
have shuddered with fear more than Sita on her 
first learning who her visitor really was, but lii& 
love-making and impudent proposal roused her 
rage and scorn She boldly rebuked him for his 
wickedness and told him to be gone at once,, 
lest her dear lord should return and kill him, 
even as he had killed his brothers Kara and 
Dhushana This reminded Havana that there* 
was no time to be lost, for the prmces would 
indeed return soon, and he did not wish to fight 
or kill them now and thus risk his chance of 
gettmg Sita to wife. He therefore seized hei 
suddenly and carried her, screaming, straggling 
and wailmg aloud, to hzs serial car which was- 
waitmg m a cove near by. He mounted it 
Tvith her and then started the car, but ere long 
lie was met by Jatayu who lated him roundly 
and challenged him to fight There was a 
short, sharp struggle , but old Jatayu was no 
match for Havana and soon sank to the ground, 
mortally wounded and with both his arras 
lopped off Havana then made straight for 
Xianka, and Sita lamented loudly all along the 
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On reacMng Lanka Ravana took Sita to his 
zenana, placed her m a lonely and splendidly- 
furnished chamber, and ordered some maids to 
wait upon her and give her whatever food^ 
silks, or jewels she might ask for. Ke then sent 
eight chosen warriors to Janastban to watch 
Rama and Lakshmana and note carefully and 
secretly their further course. Having done this, 
he returned to Sita burning with overwlielming 
passion He showed her the magniScence and 
matchless nches of hL palace and begged her 
to have some pit;'.’ for him and favour his love. 
He offered her all his empire and his throne 
and to make his queens her handmaids He 
feU at her feet and implored her forgetting all 
his boundless pride and royal state. 

‘ Rama is my lord, and the royal swan that 
loves to play with her mate m the lotus pool 
does not pair with the oiack and base-bom ca:ow 
of the filthy gutter ” was Sita s firm and scornful 
answer, and she again reproached him bitterly. 
She threatened to kill herself the moment he 
dared to touch her again, or force heriove. and he 
too, wicked though be was, loved her too well and 
too deeply now to be rude to her Kc removed 
her to an qsoJm pleasure-garden and appointed 
some women to watch and guard her and attend 
to her needs He bade them persuade her by 
threats or soft sx*eecb, by incessant impor- 
tunity and cunning means to favour his lore. 
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XKX, The ForSorn Husband!* 

HY did Sita speak so to Laksbmana ? ISTo one 
that I Icnow of has explained this There 
■was no doubt that she was wrong, quite "wrong 
But I doubt whether such a thought would have 
entered her pure mind without even the ghost of 
a reason, however vague or fantastic • Hama and 
Laksbmana saw Sita together at Mithila She 
was the most beautiful princess of their time and 
the daughter of the most famous Bajanshi of all 
time Laksbmana was no puny weakling, and 
would have stiung the famous bow as well as 
Rama He was only two days younger than his 
brother, and by this little accident alone, he had 
lost Sita He loved his brother too deeply and too 
fondly to envy him Laksbmana perhaps never 
thought of it all m this manner , at any rate, we 
know nothing of it But surely, a vam, passmg, 
vague feelmg of what might have been, born of 
the purest admiration, a mere momentary flash 
of such a thought, would not have been alto- 
gethei unnatural even m the best-disciplmed 
mmd, when such a paragon of female charms, 
culture and virtue was the prize In Lakshmana’s 
noble mind, such a thought would not have found 
any place to rest in, but it might ]ust have flitted 
over it once or twice, for he too was human 
This much is certain, that Rama was his ideal of 
perfect manhood, of a true hero May it not be 

that bita was his ideal of perfect womanhood, of 

\ 
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a true wife ? We have every reason to think that 
she was, that he admired and reveied her more 
than any other woman, that he found a pure and 
raie happiness in being near her. He sought 
earnestly to follow his brother into exile, in 
sooth, foiced his company on him, only after Sita 
had claimed it as hei light and striven for and 
won her husband’s consent That was a moment 
when Lakshmana’s admnation of her wifely 
devotion must have doubled or trebled itself, and 
he must have longed to accompany his' dear 
brother into the jungle as much to serve him as 
for the pure pleasuie of serving her too and 
making the troublesome 30 urney as comfortable 
to her as possible fie had a proof of it again in 
her acute anxiety and feai for her lord’s safety, 
when he was guarding her m the cave and 
Rama was fighting the Janastban rakshasas 
And now, hei sudden consternation and grief on 
heaimg the cry for help which she thought was 
her husband’s, perhaps set him thinking again of 
what a priceless pearl she was He had no 
doubt it was a false cry, and no feai for his 
brother’s safety So it may be that he stood there 
in front of the hermitage, resting on his bow, 
with a far-off look in his eyes, while the vague 
dream, boi n of the overflowing admiration in his 
heait, 3 ust flitted once again over his mind for 
the second or the third time m his Me, only for 
a moment and nothing more And it may be, 
that Sita, her heait torn with bitter repentance, 
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the wicked Mancha’s false alarm, or has any- 
thing else happened ? Speak, my brother, tell 
me, IS she alive and well ? Or has any o akshma 
killed or carried her away, through your care- 
lessness Why are you mute and why look you 
80 sad ? My heart flutters with fear Tell me, 
I chaige you, why have you come alone ? ” 

“ I have not left her alone and come here of 
my own free will,” replied Lakshmana, m a 
tone of mingled wrath and grief “ She heard 
the cry and bade me go at once to your help I 
tried my best to convince hei that I should not 
disobey your word, that it was a false alarm 
given by some of our foes, that you could be in 
no danger. But she would not hear, or believe 
me. She was half mad with grief and feai and 
she accused me of imspeakble baseness and 
treacheiy She threatened also to kill herself 
at once, if I did not leave her and go to you I 
could not beai to hear such words, my brother, 
and so I have come, sore against my will God 
giant we may find her safe on oui leturn ” 

“You should not have minded what she said 
in her rage and grief,” replied Rama, “ and you 
are to blame, my brother, for leaving hei alone 
Yonder lies dead the wicked Mancha, who 
made the false cry, and I feai it is even as you 
said, some cunning plot of oui rakshasa foes. 
My heart misgives for Sita’s safety Let us 
make haste and rejoin her ” 
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brought her with him into the forest? Thus did 
the forlorn husband wail aloud and lament the 
loss of her whom he loved more than his life. 
His faithful brother, Lak^hmana, gently solaced 
him and pointed out that it was wiser to set 
forth at once and search for her diligently, as 
she could not have been taken away very far, 
than lose more time in vain lamentations. The 
asrama where they had spent so many happy 
days, lost all its magic charm and looked desolate 
to them now, and the two brothers left it and 
wended their way southwards in search of the 
priceless treasure they had lost. 

XXX2. The Search for Sita. 

two brothers walked on southwards, 
searching the forest on either side foi any 
sign or token of the lost Sita Rama found 
some flowers itnng on the ground which he had 
given his wife and he agam burst out in grief 
and bewailed his sad fate. A little farther, they 
came upon a piece of well-trodden ground with 
eonfusmg foot-marlcs and other signs, such as 
clots of blood aud broken bits of arms, of » 
violent struggle havmg taken place there 
Rama thought that some rakshasas must have 
quarrelled over Sita and fought for her there, 
and was sorely aggrieved at her fate. The 
Aryans always accused the laksliasas of eating 
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and I know I shall die presently But take 
heart, 0 Aryan princes, you shall surely recover 
her Ravana has taken her in the undha 
muliuriha, when one who obtains anything will 
lose it again ” 

The brothel's eageily asked him to tell them 
more of Ravana, but Jatayu could not speak any 
further and died before their eyes. The princes 
were greatly touched at the faith and devotion 
of the old man who had so bravely given up his 
life in their c-ause. They shed some tears for 
him, and then burnt the corpse and performed his 
funeral They then passed on towards the 
south-west through a tluck jungle, and reached 
the dark and densely wooded Ehouncharanya, 
a distance of thiee Kios fiom Janasthan Walk- 
ing on for three more kios eastwards, they came 
to Mathangasraraa, where they met Ayomuki, 
a cruel and wicked ? a/i;s/^as^ whose impudence 
Lakshmana had to punish In the nest jungle 
they came upon Kavandha, a huge, one-eyed 
and deformed rakshasa giant, whose terrible 
onset made even the brave Lakshmana quail at 
first But at last, the two brothers got the better 
of the giant and overcame him Before he died, 
he requested them to give him a burial, even as 
Yixata had done befoi e They piomised this, and 
then asked him to tell them about Ravana and 
how they might best recover Sita whom he had 
earned away 
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« 

from this world, even as Sarablianga had done 
befoie. Admiring the beauties of Mathangavana 
and the lake, the two brothers then went 
towards the hill, Rishyamuka, in search of the 
Vanara chief, Sugriva, who lived in hiding there- 



XXXII> Sugplva, the Fugitive. 

'T'lME had somewhat softened Rama’s grief at 
the loss of has beloved Sita , but though he 
was now calm outwardly, he felt no joy m Me, 
and his heart still ached with sharp pain when- 
ever anything brought the old days to his mmd. 
The sight of Pampa lake with pretty birds and 
flowers, and the beautiful Mathangavana, made 
him think how glad she would have been to see 
them, and he once more bewailed his wretched 
fate, shedding hot, bitter tears Lakshmana, his 
brave and faithful brother, agam sought to 
soothe him. -“Of what help is such vain grief, ” 
said he, “ but to break the spirit and unnerve the 
mind ? Now, we know that she is alive, and who 
has carried her away It therefore behoves us to 
seek out that base wretch and recover her, 
rather than sorrow vainly in this manner. 
Courage is the root of all strength and success 
in this world. There isnothmg more mighty, nor 
is there aught impossible to him that has it. 
Nothing daunts the man of courage, who goes 
straight to his goal, swerving neither to the 
right nor to the left Courage alone can give us 
back Sita now. Therefore, cheer up, my brother, 
and shake off this weakness and vam gnef. ” 
As the two brothers, fully armed, walked 
12 
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towards the Rishyamukha hill, Sugriva saw 
them from his place of hidmg He mistook them 
for warriors sent by his brother Vali to kill him. 
He thought they had disguised themselves as 
hermits m order the better to deceive him, and 
he was much afraid. But Hanuman, a brave and 
wise man, who was Sugriva’s general and friend, 
was one of those who look always to the bright 
side of the shield, and do not fear any evil, 
unless and until there is good ground to do so. 
He allayed his master’s fears and offered to go 
forth and meet the two noble-lookmg stran- 
gers, to find out who they were and what 
brought them, to the place. Sugriva gladly 
agreed, and asked Hanuman to be on his guard 
and to watch them and their words carefully So 
Hanuman came forward and met the brothers 
at some distance from where Sugriva was 
The Aryan poet has represented Hanuman, 
Sugriva, and the rest of them as monkeys, same 
as he speaks of J ataym as a vulture, and as we 
shall see later, Jambuvan as a bear, and 
Jatayu’s brother Sampathi as a vulture I have 
no doubt that they all belonged to different 
tribes of Dravidians or other non-Aryans, who 
perhaps had such devices on their banners, or 
kept tame monkeys, bears and vultures We 
cannot be sure now about it, but certain it is 
that no monkey, bear or vulture could have 
ever thought, spoken or acted as they did, and 
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ithat they were all only human beings like us, 
whom the fair-skinned, fine-featured proud 
Aryans dubbed as beasts and birds. The 
"Vauaia country was pi obably somewhere about 
the present Bellary district. 

“ Noble strangers who seem like Baja 
TisJus," said Hanuman after saluting the 
princes, “ what may have brought you here to 
this remote jungle, thus armed, and so fearful 
to behold ? Who may you be, young, stalwart^ 
handsome, so much alike? Why do you not 
answer me? I am of the Vanara race, my 
name Hanuman, and I am the son of Vayu. 
The great and mighty Sugriva, the head of our 
race, has sent me to you, and he seeks your 
friendship, I am his minister I pray you tell 
me who you are and what you seek here 
There was then a little court-scene m the midst 
of that wild forest Hanuman was looked upon 
as an ambassador from the Kmg of the Tanaras 
to the Kang of the Kosalas, and the latter made 
signs to his brother to give a proper reply to hia 
message 

“ Learned sir,” said Lakshmana to Hanuman, 
we too have heard of the great Sugriva and 
of his goodness, and we wish to see him ” 

But Hanuman was no novice in such matters, 
and he agam asked “ May Ilfirst know, sir, 
why you have both come mto this fearful 
jungle ?” 
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Kama again nofided to Ms brother, vrho then 
told Hanuman who they were, of their exile, of 
Sita’s kidnapping fay a rakshasa^ of their search, 
for her. and of Eavandas adrising them to seek 
Sugrira’s help Lakshmana, you may be sure-- 
did not fail to impress deeply on Hanuman’s 
mind Hama’s greatness, matchless valour, and 
heroism. 

“ It is more meet that my chief should him- 
self go to such great princes as you are,’" 
replied the courteous Hanuman, “ and it is his 
good fortune that you seek him instead. He 
too is an exile here, and his brother VaB has 
bereft him of both crown and wife I have no 
doubt he will highly prize your friendship and 
help you.*’ 

Hanuman then left the princes to inform 
Sugnva, and they were glad that their visit to 
the Vanara chief was thus bearing good fruik 
They were soon after welcomed by Sugriva him- 
self, who stretched out his hand to Rama in 
token of faith and hiendship, and Hama clasped. 
it gladly. Then Hanuman made a hre. and 
Hama and Sugriva went roimd that sacred 
element reverentially, and pledged their mutual 
'hdendship and help before Agni Sagriva’s 
doubts and fears thus removed, they talked 
freely of them troubles; and Sugriva told Hama 
ins own story and why he was in hiding there^ 
Xali was his elder brother, and became the 
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of iliG Vanaras on their father’s death. 
Vail had aquanol over a woman with an asiira 
Haya\n, who attacked him one night suddenly. 
Vail defeated Mayavi and chased him, and 
Sugriva followed his bi other out of the love ho 
bore hmi. Mayavi ran into a long and deep 
•cave for refuge, and Vali followed him into it, 
<!harging Sugriva to guard its mouth Sugriva 
wmited long, but his bi other did not return ; and 
he saw signs and heard sounds which made him 
thmk that he had been killed by the asuia^ 
Sugriva, therefore, closed the mouth of the cave 
w'lth a laige stone, and returned home. Then at 
the request of the inmistei’s, he allowed himself 
to be crowned m his brother’s stead But Vali 
was not dead, and be returned soon, after 
slaying the asm a. He was wild with lago 
against Sugriva for what he deemed as base 
tieachery, and he would take no excuse. 
Sugriva readily gave back the crown and the 
kmgdora to his elder brother, but Vali was not 
soothed so easily. He imprisoned his friends and 
•drove Sugiiva himself out of the kingdom and 
far mto the jungle, depriving him of his wife 
too , and he was still seeking his life. 

“ I have ever since been m hiding here for fear 
of him,” said Sugiiva m an woeful tone, “ and as 
long as he IS alive, I can have no peace or 
happmess. It is not for me to praise myself, but 
time will show the strength and fervour of my* 
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friendship for you. With your help, ^great 
•warriors, I doubt not that I shall soon slay my 
brother and regain my wife and crown And 
believe me I pray you, once I regain the throne,, 
your troubles will become mine, and I will aid 
you to the best of my power m seeking out Sita 
and recovering her I wdl not spare the last 
drop in my vems Your foes are my foes and 
your friends my friends, hereafter ” 

Rama vowed to kill Vali and restore his new- 
made fiiend to the Vanara throne. 

Thereupon Sugriva was very glad, and prom- 
ised, in his turn, to help Rama to the utmost. 
He then told Rama how he and his comrades- 
had one day seen a rakshasa carry away a 
woman, who was strugglmg on his lap and wail- 
ing in giief, and how, on seemg them, she had 
thrown towards them some 3 ewels tied in a pieca 
of her cloth. Perhaps she was the very woman 
they had lost and were now seeking 
“ Brmg me those jewels at once, my friend,”' 
exclaimed Rama eagerly 
Sugnva did so, and lo * they were Sita’s. 
Rama’s grief, on seemg those jewels of his lost, 
wife, was very great, and he wept and wailed 
bitterly. He called on his faithful brother 
Lakshmana to see the armlets and earringa 
which Sita had thrown down It was then that 
the noble Lakshmana said that he knew only her 
-ankletB, and not the jewels she wore on hei aims 
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began to consider ways and means, Sugriva 
had his own party at Kishkmdha, the Vanata 
capital, but they were few, and would not join 
him openly as long as Vali was king. lie had 
however no doubt of his being hailed as king by 
all if Vah were once killed. A handful of men 
could not of course lay siege to a city, or defy 
the Vanara army under their mighty leader. 
He knew that Vah was too honourable a war- 
rior to refuse a single combat when challenged 
to it by a single foe Sugriva proposed to call 
him out for a fight, and wished Rama to hide 
himself near by and aim one of his deadly and 
unfailing arrows at his brother while they were 
fighting. This plan seemed to be as simple as 
it was sure, and Rama agreed to it 
The next day, Sugriva went forth and chal- 
lenged his brother Vah to a fight He bad his- 
wish only too soon, and enough of it too. He 
fled back to Ins friends and roundly taunted 
Rama with unfaithfulness to his pledge 

“ You and your brother are just like twins,” 
explamed Rama, " I could not know you when 
you were fighting I was afraid that I might 
unwittingly kill you and thas commit a hemous 
sin, slaying the man whom I have vowed to be- 
friend and protect If you fight your brother 
again, wearmg something on you by which I 
can know you ifrom your brother, I will surely 
kill him then. I have passed my word which 
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cannot possibly set right all, that is wrong on 
this planet ” 

Pride of race could not go farther, and the 
noble Lakshmana said nothing more ; but I am 
sure that he was far from satisfied. 

Vali was in his harem when he heard of his 
brother’s second challenge, and he got up in 
great wrath His wife Tara, however, besought 
him not to go then . “No one would think the 
less of your valour, my lord, for not taking up 
this second challenge. Your brother has come 
hack now not out of his own prowess, which 
has again and again failed to bestead birr> 
agamst you, but only because he has a new and 
powerful helper now Hear what our son An- 
gadha told me to-day * two great Aryan war- 
riors, sons of the kmg of Ayodhya, have come 
into the forest and are Sugriva’s friends now. 
They are both mighty warriors, and have many 
a deadly weapon unknown to us It is relying 
on their help that your brother has come again 
to fight you I therefore pray you, my husband, 
go you not out now It is not right that you 
should make a foe of youi own brother any 
longer He is your only brother and your 
nearest of km Forgive bis fault, I beseech you, 
make him heir to your throne, and keep him 
by your side, seeking your welfare in his love 
and gratitude I am a foolish woman, but I love 
you dearly I would gladly lay down my hfe 
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to savo yo\i, and I give you this advice for your 
own good. Abandon this wrath, against your 
own brother and make him your friend. ” 

Vnli was too angry and proud to take such 
advice, and ho would never refuse a challenge, 
Hg a^ured hor that Rama, if ho w'ero a right- 
eous prince, would never do him any harm as he 
had done him none, and he would never aid hia 
brother secretly, if ho wore a true warrior. So 
it was an idle tale which their son had heard 
and told her. Ho bade her wait a little and 
not be anxious till he returned in a short while,, 
after defeating his brother. He w'ould not, in 
deference to her wishes, kill him ; but only 
dm G him away 

It was a short tough struggle between the- 
two brothers , but Rama’s w’ell-aimed arrows 
pierced the brave Yah’s breast, and befell down 
to the ground mort ally wounded Then the two 
princes went near him. Groaning wnth pain. 
Yah asked them who they weio and who had 
shot the fatal arrow, and they told him • 

“ Are you then the Aryan prince Rama, of 
whom ray good qeeen told me ere I came here ?” 
said the dying king of the Yanaras, “ You are 
noblo-looking and dressed like a hermit, and 
you say you are the son of an emperor, and of 
famous and ancient lineage. The more shame 
to you then that you should thus aim a deadly 
arrow, secretly against an unarmed man, who 
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bad done you no barm, did not even kno'v you, 
and who was Sghting in single comhct witb 
another foe, and for a cause in which you have 
no part or lot ! When my wife warned me 
against you, I could not believe that a true 
Aryan warrior and prince would act so basely- 
T never thought ibat you were such a deeeitiiil 
-dastard Son of a king, you have no doubt been 
taught the right rules of war and honour- the 
difference berween right end wrong You say 
that your royal father gave up his life for the 
■sake of truth, and that your brciber Bharata 
would not accept the crown because it was not 
his by right And yet son to the one and elder 
brother to the other though you are, you have 
now behaved vrith unspeakable meannes- and 
treachery- For shame, for shame, an utter 
stranger to you and on the point of death now, 
I can still blush for your sake O how foully 
have you sullied the fair name of your noble 
father, your even nobler brother, and the great 
line of your forefathers ! ” 

Id his righteous wrath, the brave Tali had 
almost forgotton his pain, and the burning 
words fell swift and sharp from his quivering 
lips. Rama heard the reproof m silence, and 
then gently replied : " Think not, O Vali, that I 
shot you thus for any harm that you have done 
me. or out of enmity. Yor am I angry with 
you even now for your scoffs and taunts, spoken 
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out of Ignorance, and with your dying breathe 
I shall now tell you why I acted in this seem- 
ingly Ignoble manner • I am a Enhattrya and a 
prmce, and it is therefore doubly my duty to set 
right all wrongs wherever found and to punish 
all evil-doers You have possessed yourself of 
3’-our owm brother Sugriva’s wife, Uruma, a most 
wicked sm which it is my duty to punish. 
Agam, you are little more than a beast of the 
field, and it is the right of all noble Aryans to 
hunt such as they please Surely, no hunter is 
bound to have cause for hatred agamst his prey, 
or to fight with hislvictim openly Your right- 
eous brother, whose life you were cruelly 
seeking, sought my refuge, and I pledged my 
word to nd him of his foe, and he has promised 
to aid me to recover my lost wife from Ravana 
I was therefore bound to help hun. These three 
reasons will prove to you that I am not at all 
to blame for this act, and that I only did my 
duty as a Kshattrya, as a prmce, and as friend 
to Sugriva. " 

Vali was now sinking slowly, but he replied 
Rama’s words with a laugh of scorn . “ Havmg; 
lost your dearly beloved wife, I am afraid, 
Rama, that your senses have become confused,^ 
and you cannot now judge well of what is nghi 
and what is wrong' The rahshasa kmg carries' 
away your wife and you secretly murderf' tj^ie 
kmg of the Vanaras for it this is your idea of 
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Ksliattrya duty, of Betting right what is 'wrong 
and punishing evil-doers! What know you of 
the quarrel between me and niy brother ? Wlio 
made you judge and executioner ? And when 
■did you hear me, the other party in ihe cause ? 
you are indeed a strange judge to punish \vith- 
out even hearing the accused 1 Again, and in 
the same breath, you say you killed me because 
I am little more than a beast to you Kjiow 
you not, Rama, that a beast that knows right 
from wrong, and that acts according to its con- 
science IS akin to the gods, while any man who 
has not such an understanding is only a brute ? 
And again, if we, Vanaras, are only so many 
beasts, how have I committed a crime by taking 
ray brother’s wife? Which beasts have such 
moral codes, or obey such rules as men ? Your 
last word fully shows your folly as well as your 
short-sightedness Your father foolishly gave 
a boon to his wife and then unjustly banished 
you. You, a worthy son of such a father, 
foolishly gave refuge to my weak bi other first, 
and have now shot me secretly like a mmderer. 
Think you that Sugnva will ever be able to over- 
come the mighty Ravana ? O purblind man ! 

If you had only told me a woid about it, I 
would have punished the impudent King of 
Lanka, and recovered your wife for you in a 
trice. Your foe is like a mighty elephant, and in 
order to overcome him, you have allied yourself 
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make and plague themselves mth in this world, 
and Sugnva, when he saw his brave brother 
lying m a pool of blood and gasping for life, was 
smitten with overwhelming grief and fell down 
by his side and wailed aloud Tara and 
Angadha also came soon, and the Aryan prmces 
could hardly withhold their own tears to see 
their bitter anguish and hear their heart-rending 
ones Vail himself consoled them all, and 
besought them to stop their sorrowmg, and 
listen to him ere he died, as he felt his life would 
soon ebb away. He begged Sugriva to forgive 
him for the gnevous wrong he had done him, 
blmded by pnde and rage. He gave him leave 
to mount the , vacant throne, and besought him 
to look upon his son Angadha as his own son, 
and chensh him lovingly. He advised hun to 
rule his kingdom justly, 'and to treat his wife 
Tara with all honour and hsten to her counsel, 
as she was wise and righteous Chokmg with 
grief and borne down by mortal weakness, he 
blessed his dear son, Angadha, and bade him to 
love and obey his uncle Sugriva m all thmgs 
and be ever truthful and faithful to hun He 
counselled him to behave evenly always and 
avoid all relentless hatred and undue friendship 
He bade a touchmg farewell to his loving wife 
Tara, and then gave up the ghost Loud and 
long was the wail raised by the Vanaras and 
the near kmdred of the departed hero, on seeing 
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his death The bereaved widow and her father- 
less son were smitten sorely with, grief, and 
moaned in their agony. Haniiman and Rama 
comforted them with great difficulty, and then 
the funeral of Vali took place with all loyal 
pomp After the ceremonies were over, Sugriva 
was crowned as King of the Vaiiaras, and An- 
gadha as his heir Faithful to his vow of exile 
in the forest, Rama would not enter the town 
of Kishkindha, even for the coronation It was 
then the ramy season, and no search for Sita 
could be made for four months more The 
princes theiefore gave leave to Sugriva to look 
after the affairs of his kingdom, enjoy the pleas- 
ures of new-gamed royalty, and get him leady 
.for the task aftei four months They them- 
selves lived in a cave in the forest on a neigh- 
bourmg hill just outside the city, and awaited 
the coming of autumn 

XXXIV, The Goodness of Tara. 

C WEET IS pleasure after pain, ” sings a poet 
truly To a child of the sunny South, 
nothing m nature fills the heaid with more joy 
than ram Sugriva had till now spent many 
years in wild jungles and lonely caves, suffering 
' much hardship and privation, with fear in his 
heart which made him quail at every sudden 

sound and shadow. So he found the power and 
18 
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pleasure of kingship very soothing and sweet- ’ 
indeed, and he was lost whoUy in their enjoy-' 
ment His subjects welcomed him gladly fronr'i a 
long and unjust exile, and his wife, XJruma, aid 
the othei ladies of his harem, sweetened his life 
with love and joy Months passed like days and 
each day seemed as but an hour to the new king 
of the Vanaras He almost forgot the Aryan 
prince who had given him back his crown and ! 
Wife and who was pining m grief in a lonely 
cave in the jungle not very far off, and because 
he too had lost his wife 
But to Rama, born m the colder North, livmg 
in exile in a strange and far off country whose 
rude folks were httle more than beasts to him, 
and separated from his dearly beloved wife, 
of ]Whose sad fate or even existence he was 
not sure, each day was as wearisome and dreary 
as a whole year, and he was impatient for the 
ceasing of the depressing rams and for a clear 
sky beneath which he could renew his search 
for her “ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow re- 
membering happier things, ” and Rama keenly 
felt the truth of it. He often bemoaned his fate 
and broke down m tears and grief , and Ms 
brave and faithful brother solaced and cheered 
him, saying that the rams would soon cease and 
the grateful Sugriva come with his mighty 
hosts to aid them m their search The rains 
did cease at last and the sky cleared up, but no 
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Tho mighty chief of the Vauara race need not 
of course have been afi’akl of two helpless 
Ai’yans, however valoious they might I)e.~ 
But Sugriva was no traitoi, and ho felt he- 
was in the wrong, that he had been betrayed 
into what looked like base ingratitude by his 
love of wine and women. He knew that 
nothing could more easily disarm rage than a 
good woman, whose sweet speech acts as oil on 
troubled waters He therefore appealed to his 
brother’s wife, tho kind-hearted Tara, for help 
in his sad plight. He had widowed her and 
orphaned her son , but she knew that her lata 
husband had ti-eatcd him harshly, and bo, when 
he was now in sore straits, she leadily came to- 
his help. Surrounded by her handmaidens and 
othei ladies of the zenana, the bereaved widow 
laid aside for a while her own great sonow^ 
and went forwaid to meet the angry Laksh- 
mana, and allay his wrath She greeted him 
in a kindly tone and inquired sweetly and 
timidly why he looked so eni aged. Lakshmana 
was ceitainly not ready for such an interview.. 
He forgot his wrath, he became bashful and 
felt queerly, and ho stood with downcast eyes, 

“ like one in the midst of his motheis-in-law 
With gentle words of soft praise and persuasion^ 
Tara allayed the prince’s wiath, and she tact- 
fully urged excuses for the seeming slothfulness 
and ingratitude of Sugriva. She promised the- 
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■well, advised them about the route they should 
follow and the dangers they were likely to- 
meet with. Hanuman, the most discreet of the 
Vanaras, had, from the very beginning, formed 
a peculiar attacliment to Rama, who, m his turn, 
liked him best and trusted him most among his 
new friends Rama therefore specially besought 
him to be diligent in the search, and also en- 
trusted him with a signet ring to be given to- 
Sita when be found her, and other tokens , 

XXXV. Angadha the Dutiful. 

the end of the month fixed for the task, all 

the bands, save the one under Angadha 
which went southwards, returned home with 
no news of the lost princess Angadha’s party 
was not more successful, but he would not accept ‘ 
defeat, or return -without having performed his- 
task Day and night, he and his men searched 
the woods, caves and mountains, and many a 
wild and dangerous adventure had they in such 
exciting work. The men were tired and had lost 
all hope, and the month appointed had long- 
gone by But Angadha would not return , he- 
cheered them up, he entreated them, and he 
threatened them by turns He pointed out the 
great glory they would gain by findmg Sita 
when all others had failed, and he warned them 
of the dire punishment which their angry kmg 
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ihey failed to persuade their chief and pnnee 
to return, they too decided to die With him. 

It was a strange and sad sight, the noble 
prince, Angadha, heir to the Vanara throne and 
son of the mighty and famous hero Vali, seated 
with his comi ados in arms, at the foot of the 
Vmdha hill and facing the southern ocean, — 
awaiting calmly and deliberately death b^’- star- ^ 
vation, rather than accept defeat and fail in 
their duty to their king Such courage and 
perseverance, no doubt, deserved a better fate 
than death, and so it befell that Sarapati, elder 
brother of Jatayu, who was living near by, 
happened to see them, and asked them what 
they were doing there He then heard from 
them of his brother’s death and the reason 
thereof, which Rama had told them. He was 
much gneved, and wished to revenge himself 
on the wicked Ravana who had slam his brother. 
He had seen the Rakshasa monaich carry a 
bea iitiful woman towards Lanka. The lady was 
unwilling and was struggling, and she had 
called out the names of Rama and Lakshraana, 
on seeing him She was no doubt Sita, and 
she was kept m Lanka now This defimte 
news of the object of their quest was like manna 
to the starving Vanaias, and they thanked and 
praised Sampati heartily and decided to search 
for Sita in Lanka 

The rats were afraid of a great big cat who 
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was a part of file mainland of India, joined to it 
by a narrow piece of land. Part of this isthmus 
IS still to be seen as Adam’s Bridge, a ridge of 
rocks and sand banks, where the water is very 
shallow, and quite fordable for long distances. 
Ceylon is only about thirty miles from Rames- 
waram athwart tins ridge, and Valmiki tells us 
that Rama and his Vanara friends built a dam 
over it later, and thus crossed over to Lanka- 
Clever swimmers have been known to swim 
foity to fifty miles acro^ the deep sea in less 
than a day, and it should not therefore have 
been mipossible for a brave, daring andresouice- 
ful man like Hanuman to cross over the ridge, 
where the sea was perhaps even shallower m 
his tune In fact, we know that Rakshasas, men • 
and women, had easy and speedy means of 
communication between Lanka and the main- 
land , and to this day, fishermen easily reach 
the island in a few hours with the help of noth- 
ing better than a couple of logs tied together, 
and an oar or a small sail We have no means 
now of knowing for certain how Hanuman 
actually crossed over, but this we may be sure 
of, that no man or monkey could ever have 
jumped across, and that Hanuman did reach 
Lanka, and also returned safely, before Ram^ 
and the Vanaras built the budge 
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Jiid liimself during the day time, and searched 
forSita alLover the city and m the king’s palace 
at nigbt, taking care not to be seen by others. 
He managed to enter and go through Havana’s 
zenana, and saw his many wives and mistresses 
sleeping in their apartments, in ^ his bed- 
•chamber, oi in the drinking hall of the palace. 
On seeing the chief queen, Mandhodhari, Maya’s 
beautiful daughter, he hesitated for a moment, 
mistaking her for Sita , but his better sense soon 
showed him the error , 

Not finding Sita anywhere in the palace," 
Hanuman was trouhled in mind and he began to 
despair He had reached Lanka, biaving great 
peril and suffering many hardships and hair- 
breadth escapes He had counted on being able 
to help his well-beloved Rama more than any 
•other Vanara, and thus winning his lasting good- 
will and fiiendship To leturn fiuitless theie- 
fore, no better than the lest, was bitter to* 
him, and he could not bear to thmk of 
it Men geneially thmk of God when in ' 
trouble or sorrow, and Hanuman prayed fei-. 
vently for divine help and guidance Suddenly, 
a thought stiuck him Would Ravana place a 
rival like Sita m his own zenana, in the midst 
of hisjealous wives? Was it not more likely 
that he would keep her m one of his pleasure 
gardens which lay round the city ? Hanuman^ 
at once ran towards the gaidens, and m i 
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a h.ea'v'ing sigh or unconscious sob. The threats 
and entreaties of her guards, she met vith in 
siience. Her thoughts tvere of the saddest, and 
after ten long months of vreary traiting and 
disappointment, she had almost given up hope. 
It vras utterly impossiole for her ever to esc-ape 
from her guards and out of the island of Lanka > 
Long and weary days had she spent, in the 
expectation of her beloved husbands arrival ; 
never tired of eagerly looking round on all sides, 
her heart flattering wildly at the least sound or 
sign of anything uncommon. The days had' 
grown to weeks, and the weeks had dragged oh 
to ten long weary months, and yet her lord had 
not come Perhaps, she thought, Lakslimana 
had not met him again at ail ; or it may be, 
they knew nothmg of Lanka, and of her being 
earned away to and kept there. How could 
they know? Who could have told them ? Jatayu, 
no doubt, was dead, and no one else knew of her 
abduction She bled inwardly to think that ' 
perhaps she would never again meet her beloved 
husbandface to face m this life. Again, Rama, 
noble and loving brother that he was, was per- 
haps angry with her for her thoughtless words to 
Lakshmana. and despised her now as one un- 
worthy of him. Who would attend on her dear 
lord now and see to his comforts ^ What would 
he do, and to whom would he turn now, wh^ 
any guest visited him ? Even if he had somehow 
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and amusing incident in their wedded life, and 
her sad face lit up with a passing beam of pleas- 
ure. But it was only like a flash of lightnmg 
on a dark and stormy night, and the ceaseless 
dread and danger of her present state and its 
utter hopelessness agam plunged her heart in 
gloom and she wept bitterly She thought of 
her lord’s matchless heroism and of the deadly 
weapons in his possession She thought also of 
his deep and abiding love for her, a feeling, of 
which she was as certain as of her own heart’s 
towards him Yet had he not come, though 
ten months had gone by, and she was faint with 
grief and despair 

Trijata, an old Rakshasi, was the only one of 
her guards who had any sympathy for the for- 
lorn captive and her sad and cruel lot. She had 
dreamt a dream which foreboded great and 
speedy good luck to the Aryan princess and 
death and destruction to Ravana and his hosts. 
She told her dream and sought to cheer up Sita, 
and she advised her comrades not to worry her 
and add to her sorrows 
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earth ? It was’ vain, it was foolish of her to hope 
for their coming still, to pine for her weak and 
exiled husband. He loved her deeply, madly, ' 
as no other man ever loved woman, and he 
could no longer bear the torments of his ungrati- 
fied passion. He found no pleasure in the luxury 
of his palace ; food and sleep had become dis- 
tasteful to him. Love for her was wasting him 
slowly, robbmg life of all its joy He therefore 
begged her to be reasonable, to take pity on 
him, to put an end to the suspense which was 
killing him He argued, he pleaded, he threat- 
ened, and he cajoled by turns; and at last, 
forgettmg aU his piide and high estate in the 
frenzy of his passion, he fell down at her feet 
and begged for her love in the most abject 
manner 

Hanuman’s heart was already glad, and Sita’s 
answer gladdened it still more She despised 
Havana and his love, because she was already the 
wife of another Alive or dead, she was Hama’s 
own, and it was a sm for any one else to covet 
her As for the crown and the throne, her dear 
lord had thrown away a far greater prize, 
rightly his own, for the sake of Truth , she held 
them mere worthless baubles She taunted him 
agam with fear and cowardice for stealing her 
away like a thief. She pleaded the cause of 
morality and righteousness, and besought him 
to restore her to her husband. She also warned 
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him of her lord’s heroism and matchless skill in 
arms , that even Havana and his boasted hosts 
would surely fall a prey to his unfailing, deadly 
arrows, even as Kara and his followers had 
fallen, if he did not take her back to Rama at 
once and seek his forgiveness “ She that has 
<3hastity is clad in complete steel,” says Milton, 
and that mighty armour and the righteousness 
•of her cause gave Sita courage to withstand and 
•defy the rakshasa monarch, alone and helpless 
though she was Taunted and foiled, Ravana 
was overwhelmed with rage and rushed towards 
her, threatening to slay her at once But stiD, 
iiis deep love for her, and the very justice of her 
words and her noble bravery, stayed his hands ; 
and he went away in helpless anger and dis- 
appointment, threatening finally that he would 
slay her if she did not yield in two months more, 
and warning her guards to bend her to his will 
somehow within that time 

The lordly lion having thus abandoned his 
prey, the jackals and vultures set to work One 
frightful ogress after another of her guards, took 
upon herself to persuade Sita, by advice and by 
threats They spoke to her with ail a woman’s 
tact and guile , they pestered her with their 
coarse jests and gibes , they threatened her with, 
all manner of pains and tortures, if she did not 
yield But she was firm, nor did she waste 
many words on them. Tired of watching and 
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preacliing, and overcome by the meat and liqilor 
'which they had gorged themselves with, they 
then lay down one by one, and were soon all 
■wrapped in heavy slumber. 

Left to herself, Sita wept bitterly and long? 
and bemoaned her fate She began to consider 
seriously the wisdom of hvmg thus any longer^ 
She had borne -with hfe for ten dreadful weari- 
some months in the hope of seeing her beloved 
lord agam, of being released from her shameful 
confinement What hope was there of it now ? 
And even if he did come at last and release her, 
would he, the pure and high-souled Aryan 
prince, deign to look upon her again, to take 
her back as his true and loyal wife, after she 
had leraamed in the power of the rakshasas so 
long 9 If he forbade her to touch his hand or 
cross his threshold, how could she prove* her 
innocence to him? She had first sent her 
husband away after a deer , then she had forced 
his faithful brother to leave her , and then she 
had gone to Lanka with Havana Who would 
ever believe m her innocence m the face of such 
facts'? What other Aryan woman, in olden 
legend or story, was ever known to have hved 
so long m the land of the foe, separated from 
her husband 9 Another man than her dear 
lord had coveted her, had touched and carried 
her away, had spoken such passionate words of 
love in her ears, yet had she not killed herself, 
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aertam that the passionate^" Bavaha!y 
either force her to his will, prA ^ayrhe/ " 
wrath after two months . Death' O' ' h"’ 
was her sole refuge and help".'^'''^Itvfp^'^ 
heart bleed to thmk that allshef -wifejy^ 
tion and ngliteous conduct were hi,;fhm, 
evil was after all to tiiumpb over:;feo^ 
ebe was to see the face of her -beloved; Idn 
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more on this earth But she felt such regrets 
'trere vain, and she determined to put an end tc= 
her miserable life at once Her guards "^rere ail 
sound asleep, and so there ^ras no one to hinder 
her. She thought of making a noose of her 
long plaited hair round her neck, and then 
hangmg herself by it from the branch of a tree. 
B’irm in this resolve, and vfith her heart full 
of a vnid yearning for a last look at her beloved 
Bama’s face, she got up and walked towards 
the tree on which Hanuman was sitting, as it 
had a low branch fit for her purpose, and was 
far enough from where her guairds slept to* 
escape notice. 

XXXVII!. Hanuman and Sita. 

j^AinjMATv saw that the time had come when 
he could make himself known to her unseen 
by her guards, and he came down from his perch 
on the tree, gently uttering Rama’s name and 
speaking of him. Sita was at first scared and 
frightened, and thought that it was perhaps a 
ruse of the wily Ravana who had disguised 
himself so. On reaching the ground, Hanuman 
saluted her with jomed palms, and said that he 
was a messenger from Rama who had sent out 
many like him to search for her But it had 
pleased God to enable him alone to find her, 
such was his great good luck. 
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“ Rama knows not,’* contmued he, “ that you 
aro lioro, or he would havo fought the rakshasas 
and recovered you long ago. Doubt not my 
words, saintly lady, or think otherwise I bear 
a sign and a message from Rama, and I shall 
soon prove to you my truthfulness.” On hear- 
ing these words, Sita felt like one who, drown- 
ing hopelessly, had just caught a rope thrown 
from a rescue-boat, and her heart leaped with 
joy Her doubts wore far from cleared, but 
there stood the man before her, who had 3ust 
saved her from a foul and ignoble death, speak- 
ing of her dear lord, and with truth rmgmg in 
every one of his gentle and artless words. His 
great pity for her sad state, and admiration for 
her behaviour towards Ravana, which he had no 
doubt witnessed, were plain to her, and she 
gently asked him . ” Brave sir, who may 

you be?” 

Hanuraan then told her of Rama’s friendship 
with Sugnva, the great help he had given to 
the Vanara chief, and of the search of the 
Vanaras for her. Nor did he fail to gladden 
her sad heart with an account of how Rama 
was pining for her night and day To remove 
her doubts completely, he reminded her of 
certain incidents which Rama had told him 
for the very purpose; how when Rama had 
asked her to stay behind at Ayodhya on 
account of the hardships of exile in the 
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jungle, slie had become angry and stood ready 
by his side to go to the jungle, at once* 
and how she had naively asked whether the 
jungle had been reached, as soon as they had 
got out of the city. Then he gave Rama’s 
signet ring mto her hands, and she fondly 
pressed it to hei eyes and kissed it, and burst 
into tears There was no room for any more 
doubt, and great was her joy on seeing such 
proof of her lord’s safety and his love for her. 
In the fulness of her happmess, she thanked and 
blessed Hanuman from the bottom of her heart 
and called him her best fiiend and greatest 
benefactoi in the world She praised his courage 
and heroism in crossing the ocean and eluding 
the watchfulness of the rakshasas and again 
thanked him for braving such dangers for her. 
Hanuman then told her m detail all that had 
happened to the Aryan princes after her abduc- 
tion, as he had heard it from th im Hearing 
of the great Vanaras who were now the sworn 
friends of her husband and pledged to his help, 
and beholding an example of their bravery and 
strength in the man who stood before her, Sita 
felt suie that her release would now be speedy. 

Indeed, Hanuman asked her to go back with 
him at once and offered to take her safe to her 
lord It would ill become him, he said, not to 
return with her to her eager and sorrowing 
lord, to go back and report merely that he had 
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seen her' But Sita refused this for more than 
one reason 

' “ I doubt not, brave sir,” replied she, “ your 
couiage or ability to take me back with you ; 
but it would be too great a risk. Further, 
Bavana stole and brought me here like a foul 
thief, and it would be a blot on my heroic hus- 
band’s fair name, if we too act so I have 
home with life so long in the hope of a fair 
deliverance by ray lord, firmly believing that 
righteousness will always conquer evil in the 
■end. Vibbishana’s daughter, my only friend in 
exile here, has told mo that the wicked Bavana 
will not dare to force me to his will, because he 
is under a curse that his head would burst if he 
forced any unwilling woman Safe in that 
knowledge, and determined to kill myself if he 
dared to touch me, I have patiently passed 
these wearisome months, eagerly expecting my 
lord’s coming It would also ill become a 
woman to travel alone with another man Bor 
will my sorrovnng heart ever be comforted” 
continued the brave Kshattrya prmcess, “ until 
my wicked abductor falls on the bloody field of 
battle, and I see the vultures and the crows peck 
at his accursed eyes which coveted me My lord 
should also see me here m the state m which I 
abide in this land of the foes, and be convinced 
of my innocence ” 

Hanuman saw that what she said was right 
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and prepared to depart. He asked her what 
message he was to bear to her husband. “ Tell 
him to come at once and deliver me, ” sa?d she, 
her eyes streaming with tears “I can bear 
this cruel separation no longer. I shall surely 
kill myself if he does not come before the year 
is out. Tell him, that I vowed this in his name. 
Even if I am not a -wife worthy of him, even 
if he has no pity for me, let him at least deKver 
me for the sake of his own honour. Eemmd 
him of the sacred vow he took on the day he 
first touched me, that he would not even think 
of another woman in this birth Wretched 
that I am, it was not my good fortune to see 
him sit encrowned m state on his ancestral 
throne and rule the land. But assure him of 
this, that though I die here in this miserable 
state, I shall with my last breath pray the Gods 
to become his wife again m my next birth, to 
live more happily with him. And tell his faith- 
ful brother Lakshmana, that I was left in his 
charge by my husband, and that it therefore 
specially behoves on him to hasten my deli- 
verance. Who can conquer Fate? Mighty 
and heroic are my husband and his brother and 
truly pure and devoted am I as a wife. Tet do 
we suffer thus, separated even in exile, and 
might prevails over right, at least for a tune. 
But warn my husband, I pray you, if he does 
not come within two months and before the 
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to see even a crow annoy me , and now, I am 
plunged in such misery and suffering here» 
But I must have patience a little longer, and 
then I hope all will be well as you say. 
Itemind him also of how, when I once asked 
him to suggest a name for a favourite panoi^ 
he suggested the name of his step-mother 
* Kaikeyi ; and give him this jewel, which will 
surely remind him of me, of my mother, and 
of his fathei KmgTOasaiatha ” 

So saying, she took out a jewel which was tied 
in a corner of her cloth, and gave it to Hanu- 
man Sne besought him again and again to hast- 
en hei deliverance, and told him that she relied 
wholly on him, and on how he gave her message 
and described her sufferings to her husband, for 
her relief flanuman again consoled her, 
promising very speedy deliverance, begged 
her to bear up for a few weeks longer, and took 
leave of hei, gladdened by her overflowmg 
gratitude and blessed by hei prayers for his 
safe return 


XXXIX Hanumar# advises Ravarta* 


leaving Sita, Hanuman began to consider 
what he should do next He seems to have 


thought that if Ravana could be made by fah: 
means to part with Sita, it was his duty to do 
so War was always a doubtful and bloody 
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self a dead man. Was it Kubera or Indra who 
sent "thee to this city ? Speak ” 

“ I come not from your brother Knbera, nor 
from Indra,” replied Hanuman boldly, address- 
ing himself to Ravana, “ and I shall tell you 
naught but the truth lam a Vanara and of 
Sugnva’s court The brave Ai van prince Rama 
has killed the mighty Vah, — you loiow Vali of 
old to youi cost, O king of Lanka, — and Sugriva 
reigns in his stead now And I came here in 
seaich of Sita, whom you have foully carried 
off and hidden here ” 

“ But why didst thou fight the guards and 
kill the prince ?” demanded Ravana. 

“ I fought the guards because I wished to see 
you for whom I have a particular message. 
When the princes and others set upon me, I 
fought in self-defence, and some of them were 
killed I am not to blame for it ” 

“ And what is thy message ?” demanded 
Ravana 

“ Listen, O mighty monarch,” replied Hanu- 
man, “ for it touches you closely : Sugriva, my 
king, greets you and warns you to beware of 
how you act unrighteously You are no fool or 
craven ; few of the crowned heads on earth 
have more learning than yours You know 
well that howsoever Evil may seem to triumph 
for a while, there is a righteous Heaven above 
us, and Good will always conquer in the end. 
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ingHs brother’s mandate, have some patience, 
my great and mighty brother, nor seek to kill 2 
messenger. It is considered the deadliest of sins, 
and you knov it.” 

“ Is he not my foe ? Has he not tre^assed 
into my city and vrantonly killed my son and 
other vraniors? Has not a king the right to 
slay Ms foeman and a murderer?” demanded 
Havana angrily. 

“ True he has v?-antonly done tMs and he is our 
foe,’* pleaded the valy Vibhishana, “but remem- 
ber he IS still an envoy, and sacred is an envoy’s 
life It ill becomes your Mgh estate and fame 
to visit your just wrath on a mere servant, a. 
tool, for he is no better- Sugriva and the Aryan 
princes are your true foemen, worthy of your 
steel, not this helpless Yanara servant of theirs. 
And if you kill tMs man now, they will never 
hear of you and of Sita being bere , and our 
own people and others will jeer at you, sajmg 
that you slew him afraid of a war with them^ 
Branding mutilation, wMppmg, and deforming 
are the punishments laid down for a misbehaving 
envoy, and you may well visit him with any of 
these and thus teach him better manners It 
will also give a foretaste to your enemies of the 
reception they are likely to get here.” 

“Y'ell hast thou spoken, my brother, and I 
tbank thee for thy timely advice,” said 
fickle-mmded Havana “ Here, brand tMs 
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XL. The Return of Hanuman. 


QJRE A.T 'Was the joy of Augaiha and his party? 

ttIio Trere vraiting anxiously at the sea- 
shore, Trhen Hanuman came bach to them, with 
the gladsome news. They at once set forth 
towards KishTrfndhag-ejoicmgin their great good 
Inch, and feasdng and drinking on the way. 
To Sagriva they sent in adranee the tidings of 
their soccer and re tom home in a characteristic 
manner. 2>ear to the Vanara capital was a 
great garden of froit trees and palms, belonging 
to the hing.and set apart for drawmg loidy, and. 
for growing froits for the royal palace. Anga- 
dha and his followers entered that garden-helped 
themselves plentifoliy to me lusciouS fniife and 
to their favonrite drink, and beat the guards who 
tried to prevent them. They not only ate and 
drank tili they were niled. but also damaged 
the trees and threw about the fruits in their 


riotots Joy. The headman of the gardeners 
went to the palace and complained to the Mng- 
Sugriva then knew that the men sent southwards 
in search of Site were returning, and that they 
had found her. He informed Lakshmana, who 
was with him at the time, and sent bach the 
gardener to hasten Angadha’s party to the 
palace. The gardener duly carried the king s 
mesage to Angadha. who thereupon resumed' 
his homeward journey. The Vanazas shouted 
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described by Hanuman. Sugriva fben checr/^c? 
liim up, and said that a causeway to Lanka 
could be easily made for the army to cross over; 
and that he and h]= Vanara warriors * would 
lielp him to their utmost to overcome the' 
■raJeshasas. Orders vrere given at once for all tho 
Vanara hosts to get ready for the invasion of 
Lanka, and an early day fixed for their starting* 
To such a« arc inclined to think that Lanka 
was other than Ceylon, I have a w'ord to say 
here from what Valmiki himself tells us. Sita 
wished and expected Rama to reach Lanka 
within a month or two, though she well knevr 
that Hanuman had first to return to him to 
Llshkindha, and that he had then to get his- 
Vanara friends ready, reach the seashore, 
bridge the sea, and cross over v/ith a huge army. 
She did not expect either Rama, or his Vanara 
fiiends to he able to jump across like Hanuman. 
If Lanka he not Ceylon, but an island eight 
hundred miles off the mainland of India, w'ould 
she have expected such an utterly impossible- 
feat, or would Hanuman have promised its 
fulfilment, when Sita’s very life depended upon 
it? 
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invaders, and declared for immediate vrar. They 
boasted of their own valour and skill in 
amis, and offered to attack these new enemies- 
at once, and drive them away, or slay«them. 
Havana was greatly pleased, and vaunted that 
Sita had agreed to accept his love if she were 
not rescued by her husband within the year^ 
Then he turnedto his brother, the giant Kumbha- 
karna, and asked him what he advised. 

This Kumbhakarua, we are told, was verily a 
man-mountain, so huge was he and so strong.. 
Ordinary warriors fled m panic at the very sight 
of his monstrous form and features . We are 
told that early m life he did severe penance to* 
attain nihjahvam, or immortality , but when 
God appeared before him and bade him name- 
ids wish, bis tongue tripped and he asked for 
nidraUian}, or sleepmess instead, which was at 
once granted. So he was a great sleeper, and 
as he had an incredible appetite spent his day& 
in gorging himself with fabulously large quanti- 
ties of meat and drmk, and his nights in sleepmg" 
it off ; yet, withal, he was a lovable man, as you, 
will see, and the heart within that giant form 
was of pure gold On being called upon by his^ 
elder brother to speak out his mind, Kumbha- 
karna replied — 

“ Too late m the day do you seek advice, my 
brother and king, for what you have done- 
cannot be imdone now You have committedl 
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“ a most shameful and sinful deed, and the bitter 
fruit of it we have to eat. There is no Rakshasa 
more learned than you, no one wiser ITet have 
you coveted and stolen another’s wife, and you 
never consulted us before domg such a deed of 
lasting shame and mfamy to our race The kmg 
of Lanka is a mighty and renowned monarch, 
yet does he feel no shame in humbly laying his 
crowned head at the feet of an Aryan woman 
who spurns his sinful love, and scoffs at his power 
and fame. Alas, what a pass have the Raksha- 
sas come to now ! We yearn for deathless fame 
and universal dominion ; we never tire of 
boasting of our peerless honour and valour yet 
do we covet and steal other men’s wives, and 
we are threatened at our very doors by Aryan ' 
hermits and South Indian savages O, what a 
mean and shameful deed have you done, my 
king, , and I see, alas, that you are as blmded 
by lust as ever, and repent not m the least ! What 
else can we do now, but either send back the 
woman at once to her husband, or face the foe 
and fight to the bitter end ” 

" Never will I agree to part with the fan* 
Sita,” exclaimed the love-sick Ravana, “ but 
your other suggestion is indeed good, ray bio- 
ther, and I shall march against the impudent 
Aryans and their barbarous comrades and send 
them to the abode of Death, or back to their 
native 3ungles. Get my forces ready ! ” 
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“ It ill becomes my miglity and renowned 
father, the gieat king of the JRakshasas, to 
march m person agamst such petty foemen,” 
said Indrajit, the eldest and most vaUant of 
Havana’s sons “ It would be honourmg the 
enemy too highly. In vain do all these war- 
riors and myself bear his arms and eat his salt 
if the king of Lanka has to soil his aims with 
the blood of such rabble I pray you give me 
leave, my father, and I shall go forth this 
instant and slay the puny invadei-s, and leturn 
in a tiice to salute your feet ” 

“ It ill becomes thee, vam and self-willed boy,” 
cried V ibhishana, rebuking his nephew sternly, 
“to speak in this assembly, or to advise thy father 
in such a grave matter Thou hast neither age, 
nor learnmg, nor wisdom for the task Think 
not meanly of your foe, O my brother and king,” 
contmued he, turning to Havana, “ or dream 
that evil will evei prevail over good You are 
not keeping captive Rama’s wife, but a fatal 
spark of fire which will soon burn up the whole 
Rakshasa race and this fair kingdom Rama 
and Lakshmana are matchless m prowess and 
skill of arms , and I warn you, forget not the 
fate of Virata, Kara, Dhushana, and others 
at Janasthan You know your own weakness, 
and so is it that you went during the absence of 
the Aryan pimces and biohght away Sita 
stealthily. Nor are the Vanaras to be despised 
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in any way. Remember that Vali was a Vanara, 
and that even he, so dreaded by you, was slam 
by Rama; remember also what great havoc 
Hanuman, a single Vanaia warmer, committed 
here in the veiy heart of your city. Nor forget 
that God will ever be on the side of Right only. 
I therefore warn you , submit ere it is too late, 
take back Sita to her husband and seek his for- 
giveness for what you have done He is a noble 
prince, and will, no doubt, grant you pardon 
and peace.” 

This speech enraged Havana beyond measure, 
and he laughed loud in scorn and taunted 
his brother with treachery and cowardice. 

A bi other’s envy is indeed, proverbial through- 
out the world,” ciied he, “ and I see a proof 
of it in tbee now. Thou gloatest mwardly 
because of this trouble to me, ^nd thou seelcest 
to belittle and degrade me before every one. 
The treacherous kmsman is more to be dreaded 
than the open foe however mighty, for one can 
always be on guard against the latter, but 
not against treason m false kinsmen So does 
' the wild elephant dread more the treachery of 
its own kind than the skill or arms of its captors. 
Thou art envious of my power and state, and 
feigning h) be a saintly and righteous personage, 
thou seekest to raise thyself upon my ruin Thou 
art my brother, or I would slay thee for a false, 
ignoble traitor even now Fear not for thy Me, 

I 
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•white-livered craven, nor think that T shall 
ever expect thee to fight for me in the coming’ 
struggle. Begone from my sights toward and 
traitor, and provoke not my just,. V7’'ath any 
longer. I might have known thee , ^ ven on the 
day when thou did’st plead cunningly for the 
Vanara envoy,” 

“ You are my elder brother and kmg,” re- 
plied Yibhish an a, “and I may not resent your 
■words. You will find many to praise you, and 
eay only that which is pleasing to you ; but the 
real friend, who will speak out the unpleasant 
•truth, IS indeed rare, and so also is the king who 
will listen to such advice and act upon it. For- 
give me for what I have spoken for your own 
good. I go now, and I shall vex you no moro.’” 

With these words Yibhishana left the council, 
which broke up soon after 

V 

XLII. Deses’teps and Spies. 


'T'HEN Vibhishana with four followers went 
to the enemy’s camp on the mainland, and 
sought an interview with Rama. Sugtiva, 
Lakshmana, and some others would have none 
of him, and begged Rama not to befriend such 
a traitor. Tliey not only despised him, but 
doubted his faith How could such a man be 
ever trusted, said they ^ But the shrewd Hanu- 
man, who already owed his life to Vibhishana’s 
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of small boats, but it would be lisky and tedious 
to transport a large army in such small vessels. 
•On his advice therefore, it was decided to put 
Tip a sort of temporary causeway to Lanha. The 
xochs and shallow line of reefs made tlie sea.' 
foldable in many places and for long distances 
and where it was not so, the depths were filled 
up, or the boats were perhaps turned mto float- 
ing-bridges by bemg tied togethei with ropes 
.and stakes This work was undertaken and 
■completed by bTala, a Vanara engineer ; when 
io ’ a narrow causeway in the midst of the 
dark billows soon shone like the line which, on 
the head of a woman, divides her thick dark 
hair on either side The army then crossed over 
with much noise, no doubt, tlieie were many 
accidents, but let us hope theie was not much 
lossrfif life On reaching the island Rama saw 
•the city of Lanka on the crest of a hill, shmmg 
like a beautiful diadem Withm its walls was 
pmmg m cruel bondage she whom he loved best 
in the woild, who was dearer to him than life 
itself So he was not unwilling 'to get her back 
■vuthout a doubtful war, if possible He there- 
fore set free Suka, a spy sent by Havana and 
caught by the Vanaras with Vibhishana’s help, 
to return to Lanka and inform the kmg of his 
landing Now on heaiing that the invaders 
were marching towards the city, Ravana sent 
two of his mmisters m disguise, to espy and 
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on the slope and at the foot of the hill. After 
•pointing out the various camps and extollmg 
■the fame of the several commanders to their 
hmg, the two mmisters agam urge§ him to 
•seek peace But he grew angry, and dismissed 
them from his presence as ungrateful cowards. 
BEe then sent for othei spies, and sent them to 
the enemy’s camp to find out more minutely his 
actual strength, disposition, and defences These 
fiisguised spips weie also discovered by the 
watchful Vibhishana, and one of them was cap- 
tured The Vanaras tortured the man, and 
would have killed him, but Rama again inter- 
vened and set him free, thus winnmg one more 
Rakshasa to his cause This spy returned to 
Ravana and related his adventures in the hos- 
tile camp which, he said, was as mighty as it 
was hard to be espied He too praised Rama 
highly, and besbught his king to set free Sita at, 
once, or at least, if he must fight, to make war 
without further delay 

XLill. Havana’s Love and Pride. 


'n/'ITH the nughty hosts of the enemy at his 
very doors, the thoughts of Ravana still 
turned only towards the Aryan princess who 
was pinmg for her wedded lord m the asoJca 
grove The more he was urged by his spies, 
ministers, and kinsmen to send her back and 
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"WTiat ’ Do you still weep and refuse to accept 
my love, O Princess as beautiful as you aro 
heartless ? Perhaps, you doubt my words; but I 
can prove their truth to you ; you shah see for 
yourself Here, attendant, go and bidYidhyuj- 
jihva come here with the Aryan’s head and 
bow ” 

One of the Pakshasi guards went out to obey- 
and EOonVidhyujjihva came in carrying a sever- 
ed head m one hand and a mighty bow in the 
other, and he placed them both in front of Sita. 
The same matted hair, the same high forehead 
with thick high-arched brows, all the well- 
known and dearly loved features were surely 
there ; only, the dear eyes were closed, and the 
sHghtly parted lips now seemed to smile at her 
in death And the bow ; surely it was the same 
di;^ded weapon which no one could string or 
wield but her lord, and which she had taken from 
him night after mght m their wanderings to 
keep safe Sita gazed on these for a moment, 
and then her heart seemed to sink withm her 
suddenly,' and she famted When she came to 
herself after a while, she again looked intenflyr 
and aU doubt vanished Tes, he was dead and 
she was now a widow The vengeance of the 
cruel and wicked queen Kaikeyi was now com- 
plete The learned and saintly elders who had 
blessed her dear lord and foretold for him a long 
life of kingship and renown had all spoken false- > 
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So wailed and wept the forlorn princess in- 
helpless anguish. Just then, Havana was called 
away by a messenger, who came and informed 
hmi that his generals and ministers had oome 
and were waiting outside the grove, wishing to 
see him urgently. 

When the Rakshasa monarch was gone, 
Vidhyujjihva took away the head and bow; and 
Sarama, her Rakshasi fiiend, then told Sita of 
their true nature, of the safety of Rama aud his 
aimy, and of the preparations of the Rakshasas 
for the war which was yet to be 

Havana’s mother and grand-father, as well as 
many anothei old and trusted friend and minis- 
ter, advised him earnestly to give up Sita and 
to seek peace They pointed to the many evil 
omens that were happening m Lanka, and 
declq-red that Gqd would never allow Evil to 
triumph over Righteousness They advised, they 
pleaded, they entreated, and they warned him. 
J3ut it was all in vain Reither his fatal love 
for Sita, nor his great pride, would allow him 
to submit He was not one to do a deed and 
then repent of it He would do his best to exalt 
it, and he would at all events abide its con- 
sequences Hor was there the least fear or 
doubt in his mind He gave orders for the 
defence of the city, himself guarding the north 
gate with a mighty army Come what might, 
he would never yield, and he was no craven or 
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half crazed \Nath rage and shame, and tearing: 
his heart out in lamentations that would burst 
forth in' spite of him. The thought that Sita’ 
would now mock and spurn him more than^ever 
cut him to the quick ; he was beside himself 
with shame and sorrow. Then came to him his 
old grand-father, Malyavan, who comforted 
him, and advised him to give up Sita ere it was 
too late Then did Havana, like a true hero, 
generously praise the skill and valour of the 
Aryan princes and rejoice that if he was doomed 
to die by their hands, he could still be glad that 
these were foes Ifull worthy of his steel But 
he was not willing to yield, and one of his wick- 
ed ministers advised him not to be disheartened, 
hut to send out his giant brother Kumbhakarna 
agamst the enemy Havana readily fell m with 
this counsel, and hade his brother, who was then 
in one of his long fits of sleep, to be roused and 
brought to him. 

When Kumbhakarna came, and learnt why 
he had been sent for by his loyal brother, he 
asked in a remorseful and bitter tone whether 
the deed of sm and shame had not yet been set 
right and Sita sent back, and whether the 
unrighteous war, which was sure t ^ end m their 
defeat if not destruction, had come at last He 
again advised his brother to send I back Sita, for 
righteousness alone could brmg victory 

Havana grew very angry on hearing these 
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'Words, and said ; “I sent for thee to fight for 
me, and not because I wanted advice 1 Thy 
boasted prowess and courage are alike false ; 
bloated with flesh and wine thou hast become 
unfit for thy sole duty of fighting for thy King. 
Go home to thy sleep again, coward and 
glutton, and know that the Kang of Lanka will 
never, bend his knee to the Aryans and their 
Yanara friends, like thee and thy treacherous 
brother Tibhishana. Ho 1 sei vants, bring me my 
arms and order my war-chariot to be yoked at 
once, and 'I shall myself go forth again, and 
drive away these petty besiegers ” 

But Kurabhakarna was m sooth neither a 
coward nor a traitor, and he again saluted Iris 
angry brother’s feet, and meeldy rephed . “ Not 
through fear did I speak thus, 0 my King and 
brother, nor am I m the least Ain willing t<::(,ob 0 y 
your bidding I have done my duty to myself, 
to my conscience, by thus pointing out what I 
think IS right and proper I am now ready to 
go forth and fight your foemen ; but I daie not 
say that I shall slay them and return to you, for 
victory in war is m the hands of God Be sure, 
however, I shall fight foi you to the last drop 
an my veins, and if perchance I am overcome, 
and I fall, I implore you then at least to take 
warnmg from my fate and give up Sita For he 
who conquers me will surely overcome you too, 
nnd this you know full well If ever I have- 
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Tuiwittingly said or done anght in my life to 
offend you, let me, 1 pray you, my dear brother 
and King, have now your forgiveness tlierefor,- 
For I go forth to meet my doom, and I may* not 
see your face again.” 

Ravana was greatly touched by these words . 
and he lovingly embraced his brother and prais- 
ed his affection and loyalty He then buckled 
his armour on him with his own hands, and sent 
him to the field witli a mig\ity host, of Rakshasas.- 
The very sight of the huge giant and his vast 
army was enough to make ihe hearts of the- 
"Vanaras quail, and they fled in fear on all 
sides Angadlia taunted them with cowardice 
and rallied them , and geneial after general 
went forth agamst Kiimbhakarna, but had to 
soon return vanquished 

By Rama’s advice, Vibhislma, who knew full 
well that his bi other’s private opmion was 
agamst and for the return of Sita, tiien sought 
toswin ovei the hero to their side On seemg hie 
brother come towards him in peace, Knmbba- 
kama asked him why he came back from his 
new friends, and said that he would be sorry if 
he had changed bis mind again Vibhishana 
then told his x>urpose. and begged him to go 
over to Rama’s side 

“ You have done your duty by our King and 
brother by pointing out the right and proper' 
course, ” pleaded Yihhishana, “ and it is not 
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meet that you should share his fall, if he chooses 
to persist in his unrighteousness Come over to 
us, and fight not agamst Right and- Justice. 
Rama IS noble and gracious, and he has sent, ime 
to speak to you. He has crowned me Kmg of 
Lanka, but I shall give over the crown to you 
^ho are my elder brother, and you shall 
ibecome king after Ravana’s death I ask you 
only to obey your own conscience and act 
righteously.” 

There was no doubt or wavering in Kumbha- 
karna’s mind, and he replied m a sad but firm 
tone . “ Return thou to thy righteous friends, 
my brother, and let me be sure that there wiU 
, be at least one of us left to perform the funeral 
ntes after we fall This life is but a bubble, and 
it is not so sweet to me nor Lanka’s throne so 
tempting, that I should swerve from my duty 
and forsake my brother and King in trcJhble 
I am a soldiei, and I have eaten the Kmg’s 
bread all my life, and ^ he has put on me this 
armour and given me these weapons with his 
own hands, and sent me to fight his foes My 
duty IS therefore to fight for him till I fall, and ^ 
a true soldier can nevei run away from the field 
of battle, nor prove false to the salt he has eaten. 
Great and famous is Lanka’s King, and it i 
would be a shame if he should lie dead, on the 
bloody field without even one brother to keep 
him company. Return thou to thy friends. 
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I pray thee, and leave me to my doom.” 

The fight vras then resumed, and at last 
Kumhhakarna V7as slam by Hama after a long 
and terrible fight Then the Vanaras shouted 
in 3 oy and the Rakshasa hosts fled back in fear , 
and confusion. 

Great was Havana’s grief on hearmg of his 
mighty brother’s fall, and he bewailed his loss 
grievously, and shed bitter tears for him But 
there was no thought of submission or of seek- 
ing peace, and army after army was sent out 
and the famous Rakshasa chiefs and generals 
including Havana’s son Adhikaya fell in 
numbers on the bloody field. 

XLV. The Fall of Snpdajit. 

jDORNE down vfith sorrow and shame at re- 
peated defeate and by the loss of so many 
of his near kinsmen and vaHant generals, 
Havana was disheartened somewhat, and knew 
not what to do Then his eldest son, Indrajit, 
next only to himself and Kumbhakama in 
strength and valour, and without a peer in 
magic art and feats of illusion, came to his 
father’s help, and opposed the enemy with 
a mighty host After a most valorous and 
terrible fight, he overcame the enemy Many 
of the heroes, includmg Hama and Lakshmana, 
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were wounded by poisoned arrows and other 
powerful weapons, and fell down in the field un- 
conscious Indra3it thereupon returned to Lanka 
in triumph to gladden his father’s heart with the 
happy news But those who feU had only faint- 
ed, and some of them had been only feigning 
so to escape the mighty Rakshasa’s attack Now 
as before, Vibhishana came to the rescue The 
Rakshasas were a strange and unknown people 
to the Aryans, and even the Vanaras knew 
little of their ways and methods of warfare : 
Vibhishana, however, betrayed to them all their 
secrets, told them of their chiefs and generals, 
and advised how best they might be met or foiled. 
His four comrades in desertion went mto Lanka 
in disguise, learnt fully of Ravana’s plans and 
defences, and reported them to Rama And 
now, when they were in suoh a sore pljght, 
Vibhishana told them of a potent herb, a match- 
less antidote to the poison which had thrown so 
many leaders mto a swoon, and the brave and 
faithful Hanuman succeeded in getting it. 
And lo ! on its being applied to the wounds, the 
unconscious heroes got up as from a sleep and 
were soon whole again Ravana and his son 
were rejoicmg in the belief that the enemy had 
been overcome completely, when, suddenly, a 
danng host of the Vanaras, with fire-brands 
and torches m their hands, made a sortie mto 
the city and set fire to many houses and other 
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buildings. The Eakshasas soon learnt what had 
neally happened, and there was a tough fight 
in which some more of the famous Rakshasa 
warriors were slam, including Makaraksha, the 
son of Kara and nephew of Havana 

Once more Ravana sent his valiant son Indra- 
jit agamst the enemy, and there was a grim 
combat between him and Lakshmana m which 
neither was delated. Indra]it then returned to 
Lanka pursued by the ^Vanaras But by his 
matchless skill and power, we are told, he soon 
produced an illusion ary Sita before Hanuman 
and the other Yanaras, and while she was 
seemmgly struggling and weeping, he drew his 
sword and slew her in their presence Frighten- 
ed and dismayed, the Yanara hosts returned to 
their camp, thinking that their labom'S had 
proved in vain, apd that all was ovei, now that 
Sitawas dead 

Rama famted on hearing the news, and 
Lakshmana was sorely cast down Once more 
did Yibhisbana piove then succour He assured 
them tliat Ravana would never allow Sita to 
be slam, and that it was all an illusion of Indra- 
jit, who was the mightiest magician among the 
Rakshasas Indiafit had done tins only to gain 
time, so that he might peiform a sacrificial 
penance which would add to his powers and 
make him invincible Yibhisbana therefore ad- 
vised the Yanaras to go forth at once and mar 
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the sacrifice and slay the magician. He* 
pointed out to Lakshmana the place where In- 
drajit had betaken himself for the sacrifice and 
inged*him to attack him there. 

“ Traitor to your King and country and bonds- 
man to our foe 1” exclaimed Indraoit on seemg 
Vibhishana, “ Seek you now to slay your own' 

“ brother’s son ? Have you no shame at all, no 
sense of honour, no feeling of kinship ? Forget 
not that a traitor is hqjuoured only as long a& 
he IS deemed useful and necessary and that he is- 
afterwards slam as untrustworthy even by 
those who had given him refuge False and 
treacherous, whP else but you can do such n 
shameful and hateful deed and betray your 
nearest kinsmen in this manner ?” 

“Revile not so, wicked boy, nor forget to whom 
thou art speaking,” replied Vibhishana 
“ Though born a Rakshasa, I was never of your 
ways and opinions Who seeks true happiness- 
and good must shake off all sin and wickedness, 
even as one shakes off a cobra which may hap- 
pen to fall on one’s hand I have given up my*- 
smful brother ahd kmsmen, as one deserts a - 
burmng house doomed to destruction XJnlaw-^ 
ful lust, angei, pride, avarice, hatred, suspioioh 
of one’s true friends, are all hateful to my 
nature, and so have I left my brother and Lanka. 
Vour sacrifice has beeen spoiled and you will 
surely die to-day Your father is also doomed. 
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Boast and prate not therefore in your blind 
wickedness and short-lived pnde.” 

Indrajit left his unfinished sacrifice to fight 
Bakshmana, and most teinbie and marvellous 
was the battle that ensued Vibhishana con- 
stantly advised and cheered on Lakshmana ; 
he even took part in the fight and attacked 
Indrajit’s followers and killed the horses 
'of his chariot Tlien his angry- nephew 
aimed a dreadful bolt at him, which, but 
for Lakshmana’s timely protection, would 
have killed him there and then Indrapt 
was at last slam by Lakshmana, and there 
was great joy among the Vanara hosts over 
his fall The Rakshasas fled m fear and 
-dismay, on, the fall of their gi’eat prince 
and heio ^ Lakshmana leturned to the camp 
triumphant, and, Rama embraced him lovingly 
and praised his valour and prowess m 
having slam such a renowned and mighty 
Rakshasa . “No common deed of heroism 
hast thou done this day, my valiant brother,” 
said Rama jo 3 f ully, “ for thou hast cut 
-off the right hand of Lanka’s monarch, and he 
is as good as defeated now R avmg such a 
brother, victory shall surely be mine Nor may 
1 forget the invaluable help which Vibhishana 
n,nd Hamiman have rendered you in this day’s 
battle Great is the joy in my heart, and my 
gratitude to you aU is boundless ” 
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Then Ratna bade Sushena attend to the- 
wouTids of Lakshniana, Vibhishana, Hanunian 
and the rest and there was much feasting' 
and rejoicing in the Vanara camp 


XLVI. Havana’s Grief and Rage. 

Ravana heard that his eldest son and 
* ’ heir, Indrajit was slam m the day’s battle- 
by Lakshmana, he fell down in a swoon, 
Flesh of his flesh and bone of his bones, Indrajit 
was Ravana’s first-born son, the child of Man- 
dhodhan, Maya’s beautiful daughter whom 
Hanuman had at first mistaken for.Sita. And. 
Indrajit was, m might and valour, next only to- 
Rimself and his giant-brother Kumbhakarnd, 
while in magic arts and illusions he had no peer 
among the Rakshasas He had, even as a 
youth, covered himself with mimortal glory by 
overcommg Indra, the Kmg of the Devas, and 
Ravana was fondly hoping that under such a 
successor to himself, the Rakshasa race would 
become even moie famous and powerful m the 
world. Indrajit was the centre of all his hfe’s 
hopes and ambitions and the best beloved of his 
sons Borne down 'with sorrow and shame at 
, the loss of his peerless brother, his other sons 
and kinsmen, and his bravest and most renown- 
ed generals, and unwilling to face the haughty 
and ever-successful foe himself, Ravana had 
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"relied on his eldest son to redeem his fortunes 
n.nd honour And this sudden and unexpected 
blow crushed him cruelly and overwhelmed him 
with helpless grief When he came to himself 
again after a long while, he wept pitifully like 
a child, and lamented aloud . “ Leaving thy 
great kingdom, thy loyal subjects, thy lo^ung 
fathei and mother, and thy dear wife, where 
hast thou gone, my child, and how shall X bear 
thy loss or console thy mother ? How shall I 
evei overcome the mighty foe hereafter? And 
what shall I do with my kingdom, or even with 
my life, now thou art gone? ^las! I fondly 
hoped that thou wouldst watch by my bedside, 
^lose my eyes, and perform my funeral rites 
when my allotted days were over , but now, the 
couise of nature has changed, and I weep thy 
all too untimely death ” 

The pioud monarch of Lanka waded aloud 
Xus sad fate and tore his hair in the agony of 
his grief like a woman, and then, declarmg in 
a tit of lage and levenge, that she who was the 
sole cause of all his misfortunes and utter rum 
should pay for it with her Me, he drew his 
sword and lushed towards the asoka grove to 
slay Sita “ Turn your wrath agamst your foe 
Hama, and his brother Lakshmana who slew 
your son, and sully not your great name and 
fame by drawing' your sword on a helpless 
woman,” exclaimed his faithful minister Supar- 
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to single out Kama and Lakslimana and slay 
them if possible. But the Vanaras and the 
Bukshas sin rounded the Aryan princes, and m 
the great battle that took place, thousands of 
Balcsbasas were slam, and but a few of the vast 
forces came fleeing back to Lanka with their 
lives Then there was dire wailing and weep- 
ing in the Rakshasa homes all over the city. 
Forlorn widows, mothei’s, sisters, and orphans, 
in the bitterness of theiy bereavements, all cried 
aloud, and openly blamed theii King for having 
brought about the deatli of their dear ones, 
and all for the sinful love of a strange woman. 
Their ones and lamentations reached the ears 
of Ravana, sorrowing in his palace for the 
4eath of his own beloved brother and sons, 
and he writhed in shame and helpless fury. 
Deciding to fight the enemy again in person, 
he'^oidered the remnants of his forces to be 
gathered together to accompany him The 
thoughts of the proud and boastful monarch 
were now as bitter as wormwood, and his heart 
was heavy with grief, and he had no zest or joy 
left m life. But his duty as a king and warrior 
was clear ; so he girded up his loins, and went 
forth to meet his doom, accompanied by such of 
his generals as were yet alive. 
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Rama "was broken down with, grief and Wepfcr 
“ Of what avail is my wretched life, my wife 
Sita, and my kingdom to me hereafter,” ex- 
claimed he passionately, “ now that my ;dear 
brother is no more 1 My brother is dead, and 
there is no more use in fighting. WSe and 
kindred may be got anew in any land, but 
where is the country where I may get such 
another brother ? Woe is me I I am the most 
unhappy of men.” 

Sushena the skilled physician and surgeon, 
the good Tara’s father, now comforted him 
with the assurance that Lakshmana was not 
dead, that there was yet life in the body He 
sent the redoubtable Hanuman again to fetch 
some marvellously powerful herbs, and Sushena 
applied them to the wounds and made Laksh- 
mana breathe in their essence; and lo* the 
prinee soon revived and sat up again, to the , 
great joy of Rama and his friends. 

“I see thee alive again through my great 
good fortune,” exclaimed Rama, embracing his 
brother tenderly ; “but if you bad really died, of 
what avail would my life have been to me any 
longer ’ Sita and victory would alike have 
been of no good to me, if you my dear brother 
had died.’ 

“True and mighty he^o and my brother!” 
replied Lakshmana, “speak not so, forgetting 
the promise you have made to Vibhisbana^ 
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Havana praised him for his good intentions and! 
bade him drive straight towards Rama, as he- 
had sworn not to qmt the field that day without 
Mlhng him. c 

Just then, the great sage Agasthya, the pioneer 
of Aiyan civilisation m South India and 
therefore the enemy of the whole Rakshasa 
race, came from the mainland News of Rama’s 
invasion of Lanka and the war seems to have- 
r already spread far and wide in India, and all 
^ who had a grudge against the Rakshasas came 
to help their foes. Agasthya could not have- 
come m better time He miparted to Rama a 
potent secret which would enable him to over- 
come his foe. 

When Rama therefore again saw Ravana’s 
chariot approach, he was eager and ready to- 
meet him Agaii? they fought grimly and long^ 
but were no nearer the end. Then Lidia’s 
charioteer advised Rama to use the unenmg 
and unfailmg bolt Brahmastrum against the foe,, 
and he did so, and Ravana fell down dead A 
■tremendous shout of joy and triumph then rose 
firom the Vanara ranks, and Rama’s friends 
showered congratulations and piaises on him, 
while the Rakshasa forces fled back in fear and 
confusion. 

Vibhishana is said to have shed some natural 
fears on the fall of his royal brother, but, no 
fioubt he dried them soon We hear later that 
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not unwilling to inherit his crown and king- 
dom I have no doubt that a Rakshasa version? 
of the Aryan invasion and conquest of Lanka 
■would have depicted Vibhishana in even fnore 
glaring, but certamly far less favourable colours^ 

XLVill. EVSandhodhapi’s Laments 

HEN the news of Havana’s death reached^ 
Lanka, Queen Mandhodhari and the- 
other wives of Ravana came to the battle- 
field, weepmg and wading On seemg her 
husband’s mangled corpse lymg on the ground 
in a pool of blood and pieiced by many 
anhws, Mandhodhari fell upon the body, and. 
began to lament m a truly heart-rending" 
tone • “ Most mighty of monarchs * Brother* 
of Kubera 1 Drfeaded by your foes and even 
by the kmg of the Devas ' Lie you here 
so low on this gruesome field, dead and 
dishonoured, even like the meanest of your 
subjects ? O ! I can hardly beheve what I see 
now ’ Curbing the five senses in your early 
life, you did lare penance, but now they have- 
Tevenged themselves on you by over-mastering 
your mmd and bunging you to this sad Btate„ 
Often and often did I entreat you to send back 
Sita But your love was of Fate, for your 
litter rum and for the rum of all who belonged 
-to you, and so you did not heed me Such axs 
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begrimed with mud’ You are deadr and I 
have become a widow ! Alas ! I never even 
dreamt that such a fate would ever overtake 
me ’ My father Maya is the King of the Dana- 
vas ; my husband, the mighty Ravana, is the 
monarch of the great Rakshasa race; and 
my peerless son is the conqueror of Indra. 
Thinking thus, I was very proud, and never 
feared any mishap from anybody. Most mighty 
of warriors ! How did the Aryan prince, who 
came wandering into the jungle as a hermit, 
ever overcome you ’ I see his many arrows 
sticking out of your body like the quills of the 
porcupine, fearful to behold But am I awake ? 
Has ^ Rama really killed the great monarch of 
Lanka? Or is it all a dream ? The wives of your 
foeraen used to tremble at your name, and feel 
their necks to see whether their Mangalya 
sutrae were safe And now, X, your wife and 
queen, weep and bewail here helplessly, and 
you will not speak a word to console me Are 
you vexed with me, my husband, because, with 
uncovered head, I have come out walking, to 
this bloody field? Was I not your first and 
best love, and have you not vowed again and 
again that you loved me most, until you saw 
that fatal woman ’ Speak but a word, I beseech 
you, even foi the sake of our old love Aban- 
doning your soft silken bed of luxury and ease, 
how do you he now on the bare, hard ground ? 
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comfort. Have you no love for me at all now ? 
O my heart is of stone that it has not burst yet, 
even after seeing my dear lord lying dead in this 
manner I 0 what shall I do ! I am undone for 
ever I ” 

Thus sobbed and wailed the good queen, 
sheddmg tears of blood m her great agony, and 
at last she fainted away on the field of battle 
with Ravana^s body in her arms The other wives 
of Ravana, who were also* grieving sorely and 
lamenting aloud, re^’lved her with difiSculty and 
sought to comfort her by dilating on the fickle- 
ness of fortune and the vanity of all earthly 
hopes and ambitions By this time, Vibhishana 
too bame there to perform his brother’s last ntesr 
persuaded' thereto by Rama ; and he spoke some 
words of comfort to the mourning women and 
persuaded them to go back to the palace 

XLIXc The Ordeal by Fire. 

EN Vibhishana returned to the camp after 

performing his brother’s funeral rites, 
Rama’s first care was to fulfil his promise by 
having him crowned Kmg of Lanka The cere- 
mony was conducted by Lakshraana with great 
pomp, and then Rama told Hanuman to go mto , 
Lanka with Vibhishana’s permission, and inform 
Sita of his success and brmg news of her. Hahu- 
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Teturned to the camp and informed Earaa ac- 
cordingly. 

Rama’s eyes filled with tears, and he was lost 
in thought for a while , then he heaved a sigh 
and asked Vibhishana, who was standing near, 
to fetch Sita to him without delay, after she was 
first bathed and robed in a fittmg manner. 

Vibhishana, thereupon, hastened to his palace, 
^nd taking some ladies of his family with him, 
informed Sita through them of Rama’s wishes. 
Sita objected at first, saying that she would. meet 
her husband even as she then was Vibhishana 
urged that it was best to do as her lord desired» 
and then Sita agreed Thereupon some Rakshasi 
maids attended “^to her toilet ; and decked m pre- 
cious gemS and silks, Sita was brought to her 
lord in a richly coveied palanquin. Vibhishana 
went m advance, and gladly told Rama of her 
apprt^ach On hearing that Sita, who had dwelt 
long in the Rakshasa’s house, was come, . 
u mingled feeling of joy, humiliation and 
nnger arose in Rama’s heart He was lost in 
thought for a while, and turning to Vibhishana, 
who was standing by in doubt and perplexity, 
Rama said “Good Kmg of the RakshasasI 
•O you, who ever seek my victory ! let Sita be 
hi ought before me at once ” Vibhishana then 
ordered the crowd of Vanaras, Rukshas and 
Rakshasas, who were pressing lound on all 
sides, to be beaten back, so as to make way 
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Looking well on Sita ■^ho meekly stood ky 
ins side, Rama spake as follows, out of the wratk 
swelling in Ins bosom : " I have overcome my 
foe, happy lady, and redeemed you an^, my 
honour The fate that doomed you to be abduct- 
■ed by the wicked Ravana has been set light by 
my valour ” And then he went on to praise 
the heroism of his friends, Hanuman, Sugriva, 
and Vibhishana On hearmg these words which 
bore no hint oi token of Ips love for her, or his 
intention to take her back as his wife, Sita wept 
bitterly ; and seeing her tears, Rama waxed 
more and moie in wrath Then knittmg hi®' 
brows and frowning in anger, he said : Sita 
I haye spared pothmg to revenge the disgrace 
which my foe laid upon me. But think not thai 
I did all this for your sake , it was only tc 
redeem my houoqr and to remove the stain on 
the.fair name of my family. You have dwell 
long in the house of my foe and you are decked 
gaily m silk? and jewels Your very sight 
pams me now, even like a bright lamp seen by 
one whose eyes are sore Therefore, O Sita I 
the world lies all before you, and I give you 
leave to go where you please Happy lady! 
There is naught I need at your hands hereafter. 
Which high-born hero will ever take back to his 
bosom the wife who dwelt m the house of 
another ’ Carried away by Ravana and coveted 
by his lustful eyes, you have lost your purity. 
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I am indeed undone. Mightiest of warriors I 
Why did you send Haniiman m search of me, if 
you doubk^d me ? Had I known this tlien, I 
should surely have put an end to my usole^ life 
long ago. You ff'ed not have risked your life 
thus, or put your friends to so much ti'ouble. 
Lion among men ! earned away by your anger> 
you have judged of me as only an ordinary 
woman, and have nevei thoughtof my righteous- 
ness, or of my noble Inrth ! You wedded me m 
early youth, and you must have known well my 
devotion to you and to virtue Plave you for- 
gotten it all then ? ” Then turning with tearful 
eyes to Lakshmana, who was standing by m 
painful thought, she said : “ Lakshmana 1 Pile 
up some, logs and light a pyre for me. That 
is the only remedy for my present woe. Falsely 
slandered thus, I can bear life no longci A tiue 
and loyal wife, I have been abandoned m 
this assemlily by my doubting husband, and 
I therefore wish to seek my salvation by enter- 
ing fire ” 

The brave Lakshmana, addressed thus by 
Sita, turned towards Rama piteously, but 
Bama’s eyes only confirmed hei lequcst Then 
Lakshmana lit a fire m the midst of that aston- 
ished assembly, and Sita, slowly and in rever- 
ence, stepped round her husband, who was' 
sitting with bent head and aveited face, and 
neared the file. With joined palms, she saluted 
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tliG Gods and the great ones of the earth and 
said “ If my heart has never swerved from 
my husband Rama, may this Holy Fiie bear 
witness to it and harm not me I As Baghava 
suspects me, his righteous wife, let the God 
of Fire guard me ! If I have never, by thought, 
woid or deed, been unfaithful to Rama, let this 
Fire save me I If sun and moon, wind and 
watei, day and night, all this earth and crea- 
^tion, have evei known me as a true woman, 
may this Fire protec*t me ! ” Then she stepped 
round the fire in reverence, and without the 
least fear or doubt in her mind, she 3umped into 
it, to the great astonishment and horror of that 
vast gathering ^ 

Then it was that Rama began to, repent of 
his cruelty, and to doubt whether he had done 
right Then, we are told, that Agni, the God of 
Fire, brought Sita all unhurt, with not a flower 
in her hair witheied nor a fold of her dress 
deranged, and piesented her to Rama, assuring 
him of her spotless puiity Then Rama accept- 
ed Sita gladly, and declared that he never 
doubted her innocence, oi her unswerving love 
foi him, and that he allowed her to undergo the 
ordeal by fire only to convince the world, which 
would otherwise have blamed him for a blmdly 
doting, dishonourable man He was a king and 
a hero who held Truth as the highest rehgion ; 
so his wife must be above suspicion, and it was 
18 
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his duty to set an example to the vrorld. This 
was Rama’s excuse for his apparently heartless, 
almost inhuman treatment of his loving wife. 
The appearance of Sita, dressed richly and 
heems to have enraged her husband most and 
inflamed his jealousy, though it was he who 
bade her be brought to him so. With natural 
and pardonable pride, he seems to have desired 
that his new friends should first see her, the 
dear wife of his bosom for , whose sake he had 
freely endangered his and their lives, m all the 
splendour of hei matchless beauty. But when^ 
against her tiue womanly instinct and solely to 
obey him, she agreed to it and did so appear, 
his jealousy was inflamed, — all true deep love is 
intensely jealous— his mind was thrown out of 
balance, and he began to doubt whether the 
wicked Havana w®uld have spared such a glori- 
ous flower when it was so long m his possession 
and power To my mind, no other incident in 
the Ramayara brings out before us more forcibly 
the human heart m Rama, and we are mclmed 
to exclaim that he was truly flesh of our flesh 
and bone of our bone in this seemingly cruel 
and unreasonable outburst of his jealousy The 
first of our poets, Vahniki was truly a profound 
reader of the human heart , and the deep, last- 
ing and almost tyrannic hold of his poem on the 
Indian mmd is no matter for wonder 

As for the ordeal itself, ‘fire-walking’ is said to 
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Ibe done even now , but, all the same, I thmk it 
would Fe an ‘insult to 'all womanhood to apply 
.such a test of innocence Though Sita is made 
■to call on Fire to prove her purity by not hurt- 
nng her, she first asked* for it only to put an end 
to her life We may take it that her husband 
•and his friends were greatly impressed by her 
•courage, faith, and readmess to enter the fire 
rather than outhve such a suspicion, and so they 


•either prevented hes, oi else rescued her m tirao 
;fiom the flames ? 


The of the Exiles 


grateful Vjbhishana tjien wished to 
entertain Rama at a royal feast, and beg- 
•ged that he would stay m Lanka for a while. 
But Rama would not hear ofi it, as the time of 
'exile was well-mgh over, and he was eagpr to 
return to the dear ones pmmg for him at 
Ayodhya Vibhisbana thereupon placedRavana’s 
:£erial car, Pushpaka at Rama’s disposal for the 
journey, and he and the Vanara heroes begged 
leave to accompany him to Ayodhya to witness 
his coronation So they all left Lanka at once, 
•and the happy and bashful Sita was seated by 
Rama’s side in the car Rama pomted out to her 
■on the way the places of mterest he had passed 
through in search of her, telling her also of the 
incidents which then happened When they 
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- xeached Kishkindha, Sita. -vrished to see tlie* 
wires of the Yanara heroes and to take them 
with her to Ayodhra, as she was then a lonely" 
woman in the midst of so many warriors Tins* 
was done, and the party soon reached Bharad- 
waja’s hermitage, Rama agam callmg to mind 
the manj'" memorable spots and events durmg" 
their southward joinney 

Old Bharadwa^a was still alive and hale, and 
right gladly did he welcome, and feast the royal 
exiles and their friends Rama asked the sage 
for news of Ayodhya and the welfare of his 
mother, brothers, and the lest of his kin there, 
and whether Bharata was ruling the land weU. 
Bharadwa^a’s i^eply was most assuring and 
favourable • and Rama learnt from him that 
Bharata was leading the life of a hermit, and 
ruling the country righteously from a village 
outside the capital, eagerly awaiting his return. 
Then Rama sent Hanuman m advance to 
Bharata, nor did he forget m his message the 
faithful hunter-chieftam Guha, whom Hanuman 
would meet on his way Rama instiucted 
Hanuman to watch and note Bhaiata’s feelmgs- 
when he broke the news to him, for he did not 
wish to oust him from the throne, if seduced hy 
tlie long enjojTnent of royalty and power, his 
brother was unwilling to part with them now, 
and was sorry for the return of the iightful 
owner Great was Bharata’s gladness however. 
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on hearing the news of his long-l6st brothel’s 
oommg on the morrow, and he wept and laughed 
lihe a child in sheer 3 oy, embracing Hanuman 
fondly He gave orders for the mimediate 
►decoration of the city, and foi a grand royal 
piocession, headed by himself and Satrughna, 
to go foith and meet then iightful King The 
joy of the people knew no bounds, and soon the 
whole city was in an uproar of excitement and 
with piepaiations to welcome the returning- 
exiles m a befitting manner How can words 
.adequately describe the ecstasy of happiness in *• 
the long-suffei mg motherly heart of Kausalya 
and of Sumitra m that moment of supieme bliss 9 
We may take it that no purer or more fdl vent 
■prayers ever rose to the throne of thd Almighty 
■'from this sad eaith than those then offered by 
the two queens , and let us also hope that evbn 
Kaikeyi was after all glad of it, and smcenely 
so 

The meeting of the Jirothers on the next day 
was a very pathetic scene, and Rama fondly 
•embraced Bharata many times and seated him 
by his Bide on Pushpaka He introduced his 
new fi lends to him, praismg "them warmly, and 
•everybody marvelled atBharata’s rare brotherly 
^ devotion and righteousness There was an even 
more touchmg scene later when the exiles 
were met by the queen-mo theis On leaching 
bharata s hermitage at Nandigiamam, a grand 
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procession was formed to Ayodhya, and Bama^ 
Te-entered his capital in great pomp, and amidst 
the joyons acclamationi, of his people Then 
Bfaarata restored to Rama, the sandals whici^, he 
had taken from him at Chitrakuta and treated 
■with regal honours ever since, and begged him 
to resume the crown andgiKingdom which he^ 
had held in trust Sfor him for so many years^ 
By his brother’s grace, he had increased ten- 
fold the royal treasures, the stock m the grana- 
ries, and the strength of the anny ; but the 
cares of the State were too much for him, and 
he was oppressed by them, like a tender calf 
on vdiose neck had been laid the heavy yoke 
whicK only the lordly monarch of the herd could 
carry He therefore' besought his brother to 
relieve him of the great trust and enter upon 
his rightful heritage - Rama agreed gladly, 
and grand preparations for his coronation began 
forthwith 

Then, on an auspicious day, amid the sonor- 
ous chant of ledic hymns the triumphant peal 
of musical instruments and the joyous shouts of 
a happy people, RzUIA SAT WITH SITA ON THE 
GEil-SET THR<^:sC OF HIS ANCESTORS AND WAS 
CROWNED KING OF KOSALA. The ceremony' 
of punfication by holy water was first done by 
eight famous sages, with the great Vasi^^hta at ' 
their head, and then by other learned Brahnianc^ 
chosen virgin's, ministers warriors and citizen®- 
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by bis subjects and m the discbaige of bis high 
office, be seems to have placed the good will 
and aiiproval of the people above everytbmg 
else So prosperous and happy indeed was this 
long 1 ‘eign that its memory has been banded 
dov-Ti to this day m the phrase Bama Bajiyim, 
and Hindus ever look back upon it as the 
‘ G olden Age’ of their beloved country, when a 
righteous and glorious monai ch ruled them ac- 
cording to their own wilL , 
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power This set Eama thinking, and he soon 
began to fear that, in taking back Sita, he had 
failed in his duty as King and set his people a 
bad example. A great poet truly says ^ 

“ I hold that man the worst of public foes 
Who either for his own or childieifs sake, 

To save his blood fiom scandal, lets the wife 
Whom he knoivs false, abide and i ule ihe house , 
Woi st of ihe woi st wei e that man he who i eigns 
But Rama must have Ipelieved in Sita’s m- 
nocence, and, unlike his subjects at Ayodhya, 
he had witnessed her ordeal by fire He seems 
to have thought that, as appeal ances count 
more with the woild than the real truth, it was 
his duty as a King to put away Sita for the 
sake of the pubhc weal. Peihaps his own 
doubts revived again ; and once the seed of 
jealousy is sown, it is maivellous how the foul 
weed grows apace Ti edition says that Rama 
suddenly sui prised Sita one day painting a 
portrait of Ravana, which she tiiedto hide on 
seeing him, and that he was not Satisfied with 
her true explanation,— that it was for the queen- 
mothers who had asked hei about the Rakshasa 
hero There is another tradition that Rama 
himself overheaid a washerman one day driving 
away his wanton wife and saying that he 
not Bama to take back such a woman SomeboWy 
Rama come to think that Ins honour and duty 
as a Kmg ahke required him to put away his 
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■women even m 'this vale of misery and tears, 
Ihad mdeed wasted her form and features, but the 
“beauty of innocence and the sweetness of good- 
ness lit up her sad face as she slowly stepped 
behind theHishi and stood before her lord who 
sat m the midst of his courtiers and people. Was 
he convinced of her purity now at least, and 
wdl he accept her for evermore as his true and 
loving wife ? 

Fancy to yourself the ^ brave and beautiful 
pimcess, daughter to one king and wedded to 
another, standing with bent head in the midst 
of that vast assembly of sages, ministers and 
•citizens, her two lovely sons, the very picture 
of Rama in his youth, supporting her on 
either side, and her royal husband sitting sad 
and thoughtful on the throne of his ancestom, 
with doubt and duty, pity and passion, 
remorse and love, wddly strugglmg for sway 
wilhin his bosom ' What misery had she not 
suffered and what indignity and insult had she 
not borne for her dear love’s sake ' And how long, 
O God, how long ' How wildly and woefully 
her fond heart fluttered with hope and fear, with 
wiath and love, in that supreme moment, when 
her fate seemed to hang for ever on almost the 
first words that v^ould be uttered by those 
vermg lips, and how that moment seemed like 
eternity itself ’ The venerable poet-sage had 
pleaded passionately m her behalf, and there 
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jTious laiabow, more splendid and wonderful 
mdeed than any that had gone before it, and 
the back-ground was as usual his bitter tears 
^nd a cloud that over-shadowed the evemjig of 
his life and hastened the deepening gloom. sfWe 
are told that Kala, from the land of the Devas, 
sought a secret mterview with Rama, and first 
stipulated that whoever interrupted them should 
be put to death Rama agreed, and settmg 
Xiakshmana to guaid the .chamber and warning 
hmi of the fatal consequence of any mterruption, 
he retired with Kala Just then came the 
dreaded and initable sage Durvasa, of whom I 
have to^d'you before, also wishing to see Rama. 
Lal&hmana’s espostulations and entreaties were 
in vain,” an^ the sage threatened to curse 
Rama, Lakshmana, Kosala, and the whole solar 
race forthwith, if Rama was’' not mformed of 
hjs arrival at once What was Lakshmana to 
do ? He nobly chose to give up his life rather 
than sub]ect his beloved brother and all his race 
and kingdom to the sage’s curse , so he deli- 
berately went to Rama, disturbing the interview, 
and mformed him of the sage’s commg 
After Kala and Durvasa had left, Lakshmana 
himself went to his royal brother and reminded 
him that his own life was forfeited by Rqma’s 
promise to Kala Here was a dilemma indeed, 
and Rama’s distress and grief knew no bounds. 
He loved Lakshmana more than Sita, or his 
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into the forest beyond Sarayu They spent the 
rest of, their days there in penance and pray- 
er, till m the fulness of time the c^Jl came to 
ihem too and they passed away to'' ' 

Where heijond these toices, tliere^ is peace 1" 




